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DARKENED 
ROOMS 
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IMPORTANT NOVEL 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


Author of “The Middle of the Road” (97th thou.) 


The Strategy of Suzanne 
by MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


Author of ‘‘ The Mating of Marcus,” etc. 

Suzanne, the heroine of this writer’s delightful new novel, 
does not hold or besiege a city, nor a man’s heart—it is a 
case of a man besieging hers. Her strategy is directed 
along more unusual lines, to wit, the holding-up of the 
sale of an old house. 
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This story deals with the love of a young man for an 
elderly woman, and, contrary to custom, one is able to 
regard the woman with liking. In her young days, Lois 
Atherton had been a beautiful and talented actress. 
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Author of ‘‘ The Body Snatchers.” 

Romance, plot and counter plot, hairbreadth escapes, and 
sinister intrigues, form the ingredients of this rattling good 
yarn which tells of a conspiracy to make a monarchy in a 
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A daintily wrought tale of Cambridge more. than a 
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“ An enchanting work of art.” 
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‘ Written in a pleasantly humorous fashion - +. assuredly 
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Author of ‘‘ But in Ourselves,”’ etc. 


This egos book narrates the spiritual pilgrimage of 
Luther Wing, and the call he felt to the mission fields of 
Africa. Sunday Times—‘‘ Remarkably interesting.” 
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The brilliant author of ‘‘ Sonia’’ at his best. 
Certainly this is one of those rare books that will 
be read and discussed in every circle of life. 


LESLIE 
CHARTERIS 
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There has never been a detective story with a 
more amazing theme, more crowded thrills, or 
a more startling climax. Thoroughly brisk in 
action, and told in a vivid and spirited manner. 


HAROLD 
BINDLOSS 


FRONTIERSMEN 


A particularly strong tale of domineering elders 
trying to force the younger generation in direc- 
tions distasteful to them. Mr. Bindloss is at his 
best in this stirring tale of North-West Canada. 


OTTWELL 
BINNS 
DAN YEO 


The thrilling adventures that take place on a lost 
island in the South Seas make as exciting reading 
as anything Mr. Ottwell Binns has yet written. 


CARLTON 
DAWE 


THE DESIRABLE 
WOMAN 


Intrigue and mystery that cannot fail to keep you 
deeply engrossed until the last page is turned. 


MARGARET 
TURNBULL 
THE 


HANDSOME MAN 


Exciting adventures that befell an impoverished, 
handsome young nobleman and his stepmother 
in America. A capital romantic tale. 
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SIGRID UNDSET. 
By L. Aas. 


N her own country Sigrid Undset has long been 
famous. -Except for Knut Hamsun, contemporary 
Norwegian literature has no greater name. Abroad her 
reputation has grown rapidly during the last few years. 
She has been translated into many languages, and was 
last year awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
English readers 
will know her 
from the trans- 
lations issued by 
the Gyldendal 
firm of “‘ Jenny,” 
“The Garland ” 
and ‘“ The Mis- 
tress of Husaby,” 
which appeared 
in England from 
1920 to 1925. 

It is not neces- 
sary to burden 
my short essay 
with too many 
biographical 
facts. Her 
father, Ingvald 
Undset, was a 
prominent arch- 
zologist, author 
of an erudite 
work on “ The 
Beginning of 
the Iron Era in 
Northern Eur- 
ope” anda 
popular book of 
recollections and 
impressions— 
“From Akershus 
to Acropolis.” Dr. Undset belonged to an old 
Norwegian family in Rendalen, but his wife was 
Danish—Anna Maria Gyth was her maiden name. 
She was the daughter of a councillor of chancery, 
living in the small Danish town Kallundborg. The 
Gyth family was of Scottish origin. Dr. Undset’s 
archeological research work took him all over 
Europe, and in his absence his wife remained with her 
parents in Kallundborg, where Sigrid Undset was born 
in 1882. As a child, however, she came to Oslo (then 
Christiania). Here she grew up, passed her school- 
days and got her first impressions of life. When she 
was eleven years old her father died. Later she had to 
look out for employment and obtained a post in an office. 


In a charming series of articles in the Norwegian 
newspaper, Aftenposten, Sigrid Undset has given interest- 
ing recollections of her childhood and youth. Her 
early home in town was in a dull and dusty street. 
Sometimes she passed her summer holidays in the 
country, and would travel to her mother’s family in 
Denmark. She 
liked to stay at 
Kallundborg, 
where she en- 
joyed happy 
days, and could 
listen for hours 
to an aunt who 
was never tired 
of telling the 
children wonder- 
ful stories and 
strange fairy 
tales. From her 
earliest child- 
hood Sigrid 
Undset seems 
to have loved 
stories, and when 
she was old 
enough she _ be- 
came a diligent 
reader. 

She had always 
wanted to write. 
During the long 
years of dreary 
office work which 
followed her 
school-days, she 
was dreaming 
of a literary 
career. In 1907 her first novel, ‘‘ Fru Marta Oulie,” 
appeared, and she was encouraged by its reception to 
give up her office work. She obtained a scholarship 
and, after travel abroad, came back and settled down 
to a literary career. During the next eleven years 
she published all her novels of modern life. After the 
War came the great series of historical novels—her 
best and most famous works. 


Sigrid Undset. 
From the painting by Harold Slott-Méller (Lillehammer, Norway, 1923). 


Il 


It is not to a world of glittering romantic beauty 
she leads us in her novels of modern life. She writes 
of what she has seen. With simple, realistic truth and 
literary power she describes the homes and families 
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of the middle class in the capital. [~ 
She knows their surroundings | 
completely—the dull houses in | 
the long streets, dusty gardens 
and playgrounds littered with 
rubbish; crowded rooms furnished 
without artistic taste; mothers 
working hard to keep up a certain 
standard of decency and comfort. 
Not poverty exactly, but always 
economic struggle, little pleasure 
and hardly any luxury. To this 
milieu belongs the typical Undset 
heroine. Some of her young 
girls grow up in ordinary middle 
class homes ; some are daughters 
of highly educated parents with 
small means; often the _ over- 
worked, bread-winning father has 
died early, leaving his wife to the 
dreary drudgery of keeping the 
home together. It is not an atmosphere of sunshine and 
hope. As a rule the children get a fairly good educa- 
tion ; then they must try to support themselves and, 
if possible, help the rest of the family. Most of the 
young girls become office clerks, elementary school 
teachers, telephone or telegraph girls. It is more or 
less monotonous routine work they get to do ; nothing 
that may satisfy their yearning for intellectual develop- 
ment or artistic beauty. There is a striking contrast 
between the idealism of their souls and the hard, brutal 
reality of everyday life. They crave for love and 
comradeship, but the two centres of their life—the 
home and the office—seldom or never bring them in 
contact with young men of the right sort. When love 
comes, or what they believe to be love, the man as a 
rule proves to be far below the ideal they have created 
in their dreams. The difference between expectation 
and its apparent fulfilment soon overwhelms them. 
Conflict _inevit- 
ably arises, 
tragedy darkens 
round and dis- 
illusion, and love 
and marriage 
lead to problems 
of character and 
temperament 
that end some- 
times with death 
as the only 
possible solution. 
Differences of 
social conditions 
will make some 
of the Undset 
conflicts rather 
hard for English 
readers to under- 


stand. In Eng- 
land Gissing 
raised similar 


problems from 
the point of view 


Photo by A. Torp (Lillehammer). 


Portrait by Eivind E 7 i 
rait by —” Sigrid Undset in her 


Sigrid Undset’s home “ Bjerkebeek ” 
(Norwegian national style). 


of the educated poor man. But 
Gissing looked upon the struggle 
with tired despondency, while 
Sigrid Undset is vibrating with 
| revolt and intensely alive to the 
tragedy of it all. Still more 
different she is from English 
novelists such as Wells or 


Bennett. She has nothing of 
their satire, and very little 
humour. She is a great and 


insistent moralist, but does 
not, like Wells, express her 
ideas directly in social criticism. 
She writes not as critic but 
as artist; her art is charitable 
and indulgent to those who 
suffer most, and she has a 
profound understanding of the 


human spirit and of the 
younger days. human heart. 
III 


Sigrid Undset’s first book, “‘ Fru Marta Oulie,” is 
written in that diary form which has been used by 
Dostoievsky, in “‘ Krotkaja,”” and by writers like Her- 
vieu, Prévost and Knut Hamsun. Mrs. Oulie has been 
unfaithful to her husband, a kind, honest, narrow- 
minded man without imagination. He is ill with con- 
sumption, and her conscience gives her no peace. He 
had always believed in her, loved her, had no suspicion 
that she had wronged him. She is not a great character, 
rather a common type of woman, but when her husband 
dies an idealised picture of him lives in her memory and 
strangely influences her. 

This first book did not seem more than promising. 
Some of the critics found fault with the author’s style, 
others with her treatment of a difficult subject, but all 
agreed in recognising her literary honesty and deep 
earnestness. A 
stronger 
novel followed 
next year— 
“Den Lykkelige 
Alder” The 
Happy Age”) 
as she called it 
with a wry 
irony. It is a 
book about 
youth with its 
restless longing 
after happiness. 
Here for the 
first time we 
meet certain 
types of char- 
acter familiar 
now to Sigrid 
Undset’s readers 
—those slim, 
proud, taciturn, 
reserved girls 
from poor homes, 
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working in offices, dreaming ofan impossible love and 
cherishing happy illusions which are never realised. 
It has been called a bitter book, but is really much 
more sad than bitter. 

Uni Hirsch, in ‘“ The Happy Age’”’ (in a later book 
we meet her again as Mrs. Hjelde), grows up in poor 
surroundings, with an incurable craving for love and 
beauty and all that life has refused to give her. She 
hopes to find happiness in marriage, but becomes en- 
gaged to a poor man who keeps her waiting. Thinking 
she has some talent for 
acting, she turns to the 
stage, only to be disap- 
pointed. At last she 
marries, and the later story 
of “ Mrs. Hjelde ”’ describes 
her little home in the back 
street, her monotonous 
existence as the wife of 
the good, plodding Kristian 
Hjelde. Sigrid Undset’s is 
not a cold, harsh realism. 
Nothing escapes her eyes— 
she wants us to see every- 
thing, to sense the very 
smell of the comfortless 
rooms, to hear the noise of 
the children, to know about 
the food they eat, the 
clothes they wear. She 
makes the whole home 
live—we realise intimately 
all its daily trouble and 
care; and here, as else- 
where, no author has more 
persistently preached the 
gospel of responsibility to- 
wards the children. 

The same longing to es- 
cape from the triviality of 
her existence as an office girl prompts Edele Hammer in 
“* A Stranger.” She is tired of the dull boarding-house 
and the loneliness of her days. When a rough fellow 
like Alf Aagaard appears, she is ready to love him, but 
soon realises her mistake and, deeply disappointed, 
turns to the architect Dyrssen, who is no longer young, 
but is kind and considerate. She marries him, and 
after some tragic interludes they arrive at last at a 
much delayed happiness. The bleak atmosphere of 
this story is brightened a little by vivid descriptions of 
ski-trips through the woods and up the hills. 

In 1909 followed ‘‘ Viga Ljot and Vigdis,” a saga 
from the viking time, written with much intensity and 
dramatic action, but still retaining something of the 
saga pastiche. It was the first time she had tried her 
hand at recreating the past. Later she reproduced the 
old King Arthur cycle in a story of ‘‘ King Arthur and 
the Round Table”; then she translated sagas and 
wrote about them—all in preparation for the immense 
task of writing her great series of historical novels. 


IV 


After a small collection of ‘‘ Poems” (1910), which 
are rather formless but interesting from a personal 


Portrait by Aage Remfeldl (Oslo). 


we 
a 


point of view, came the great novel, “ Jenny” (1911). 
Seldom has a novel created such a sensation. Authors, 
critics and the public agreed that here was an important 
book. It was praised, discussed by everybody and 
went through many editions. A striking study in 
feminine psychology it undoubtedly is. Jenny, like 
Edele Hammer, is a well educated girl from a poor 
home. Early she has to support herself, but while 
Edele has no real talent, Jenny is a gifted painter. 
When we meet her in Rome she is twenty-eight, very 
handsome, ‘very generous. 
Her friends judge her to be 
strong and rather;cold, but 
they know her only super- 
ficially. With her friend 
Francesca Jahrman, and a 
group of Scandinavian 
artists, she lives and paints 
in Rome, care-free. Round 
Francesca scandal flutters, 
but Jenny seems too cold 
and self-controlled for senti- 
mental adventure. Then 
they meet Helge Gram, a 
Norwegian scholar, coming 
to Rome toconduct scientific 
research there. From chance 
acquaintance, love grows 
between Helge and Jenny. 
She is at length engaged 
to him, and returns to Nor- 
way for marriage. Here she 
meets the unhappy Gram 
family with its sordid 
quarrels and jealousies. 
Helge’s mother, an intoler- 
able woman who has 
poisoned the existence of 
her husband, repels her. 
She sees that Helge has 
inherited some of his mother’s qualities; her feeling 
towards him subtly changes, until she revolts against 
the thought of marrying him. Through a deepening 
gloom the story moves towards its tragic, inevitable 
end. With consummate skill the working of Jenny’s 
mind is disclosed, and the strange developments of her 
story narrated. A sombre story it certainly is, but 
told with extraordinary intensity and force. 

In the volumes of stories which appeared during the 
years 1912-17, and in the big novel, ‘‘ Spring ” (1914), 
the milieu and class of people are the same. In “‘ Poor 
Souls’ (1912) we have her masterpiece as a short 
story writer—‘‘ Simonsen,” the tale of a good-for- 
nothing, old and weak, incurably lazy but kind and 
bright fellow. A new version of “the poor relation, 
despised by the respectable family.”” Dickens would 
have smiled approvingly on the irony and humour of 
this little story, with its fine understanding of the 
human heart. 

With “Spring” (“ Vaaren”’), Sigrid Undset sur- 
prised her readers by letting the novel end happily. 
There are heavy, sometimes a little dull parts in the 
long and elaborate story of Thorkild and Rose. The 
description of their childhood is good but rather long. 


Sigrid Undset. 
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More interesting is the story of their engagement and 
first marriage; the dissatisfaction that comes upon 
Rose after the birth of a dead child; the misunder- 
standings that result in separation. They part for a 
time, but liberty does not give Rose the satisfaction 
she expected; she grows home-sick and eventually 
returns to Thorkild. 

There can be no doubt that Sigrid Undset wanted 
her Nora to return to the “‘ Doll’s House.”” The preach- 
ing of the great Norwegian authors of the nineteenth 
century was not her creed. She never painted the 
home as a peaceful, idyllic place of rest, rather as a 
rough harbour, but still as a harbour in which safety 
might be found. The wonderful happiness of being a 
mother, the dignity of motherhood, the necessity of a 
good home for the children—these are facts of a far 
greater importance to her than any liberties, indepen- 
dence or political rights. This is not only the purpose 
of ‘‘ Spring ’—it suggests also the message she gives 
us directly in ‘From a Woman’s Point of View” 
(1919), a collection of polemical articles about women’s 
place in the home. Her opponents spoke of her old- 
fashioned ideas, but she did not care. Some critics 
pointed out that she was a reactionary force, disregard- 
ing all that the last generation had won, and she 
cared still less. Not many years passed before she 
took a still more “ reactionary step.”” When she had 
finished ‘‘ Kristin Lavransdatter ’’ she became a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


V 


After considerable research into the history, religious 
and social conditions, life and work and manners of the 
Norwegian people in the fourteenth century, Sigrid 
Undset began to write “ Kristin Lavransdatter.” The 
first volume (“ The Garland’) appeared in 1920, was 
followed by ‘“‘ The Mistress of Husaby ”’ the next year, 
and the trilogy finished in 1922 with “ The Cross.” 
Its immense popularity may be understood from the 
fact that of the three bulky, rather expensive volumes 
of the Norwegian edition there were sold altogether 
about one hundred and twenty thousand copies. Then 
came Swedish, Finnish, Dutch, American, English and 
German editions. It may safely be said that no 
historical novel of this century has been so enthusiasti- 
cally received by a large public in many countries. 
This may seem rather strange if we choose to look 
upon this great work from the point of view of history. 
Most of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War and 
Peace,” Thackeray’s “‘ History of Henry Esmond,” or 
Reade’s “‘ Cloister and the Hearth,”’ are all about great 
periods of history, generally known by the world’s 
readers, but that is not at all the fact with the political 
history of Norway during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. But political history does not play a great 
part in “ Kristin Lawrensdatter.” Sigrid Undset has 
not attempted to found the fabric of her great novel 
on the meagre facts of the struggles in connection with 
the Norwegian-Swedish union. It is never the author’s 
power of presenting broad historical movements or 
political tendencies which excites the admiration of 
her readers. Her great historical knowledge and 
marvellous ability in recreating the past is much more 
remarkable when she writes about the manifold aspects 


of living; the picturesque buildings and customs of 
the people ; the great timbered halls with fires of pine- 
wood or larch blazing on the central hearths ;_ the rich 
tapestries and torches; high seats above which hang 
the gold-mounted sword and white shield of the owner. 
Sigrid Undset knows everything about the life and 
manners, customs and ceremonials of the owners of the 
big estates and farms of the fourteenth century. She 
knows their beliefs and superstitions, their ideals, 
traditions, ways of thought and feeling; every detail 
described, whether scenic or domestic, helps toward 
giving colour and atmosphere to the great story of the 
life and love and marriage of Kristin and Erlend—the 
principal characters of the novel. What is really most 
striking in this romance is the wonderfully imaginative 
and psychological art manifest in most of the portraits, 
especially in the consistent development of character 
in Kristin and Erlend, and the subtle exposition of 
their relations. Moreover Sigrid Undset has cunningly 
contrived to create a style very suitable for her pur- 
pose, slightly archaic, enriched by dialect words and 
retaining some of the colour and beauty of the saga 
language. The anonymous translator of the English 
edition must be commended for his work. Some mis- 
takes there are in his English rendering of Norwegian 
words and expressions, but they are not many and 
not very important. In the last volume (‘‘ The Cross ’’) 
we have the powerful story of Erlend’s last years, and 
the dramatic scene of his death in a fight to defend 
Kristin’s honour, after which she forgets the estrange- 
ment that had grown up between them, and throws her 
arms round his dead body in a passion of love and grief. 
Then comes the loneliness of widowhood, Kristin’s life at 
the Rein convent, and at last the terrible scourge of the 
Black Death, the great plague, described with surpass- 
ing horror and vivid imagination in the famous final 
chapter of the novel. 

“ Kristin Lavransdatter”’ has been called “a long 
novel with a purpose: the glorification of the great 
Catholic Church of medieval times.” Sigrid Undset 
has studied this church closely, and her admiration of 
its beauty and majesty, in spite of the weakness of some 
of its servants, seems unbounded. We have only to 
read the beautiful chapter of Kristin’s pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Olav, in the choir of the Nidaros 
Cathedral, to get a lasting impression of what the 
Church and its faith meant for the people of the 
fourteenth century. 

“ Kristin Lavransdatter ”’ was the result of a mighty 
inspiration. In modern life the Undset heroine found 
a harbour in the home, working for her children and 
fulfilling the duties and tasks of a mother, but for the 
eternal longing of the heart there was no final satisfac- 
tion. In this great historical novel she leads her 
heroine, burdened with the weight of remorse and 
trouble, to the shrine of religion, the only place where 
there is peace and mercy, forgiveness for human frailty 
and hope for the soul striving for something beyond. 
In the words of St. Augustine: “‘ Cor nostrum inquietum 
est, donec requiescat in te.” 

After “ Kristin Lavransdatter ” there were two other 
great historical novels, ‘‘Olav Audunssén in Hest- 
viken ”’ (1925) and its sequel, ‘‘ Olav Audunssén and 
His Children” (1927). The dominant features of these 
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works do not differ essentially from those of “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter.” We have the same greatness of 
conception, the same deep understanding of human 
nature, and the same mastery in characterisation, with 
an historical setting of about a generation earlier than 
“ Kristin Lavransdatter.” They are also somewhat 
similar in theme—the religious idea of sin, repentance 
and atonement. Her treatment of this great theme 
goes in some ways deeper in the last two novels, and her 


psychological art and descriptive power are as supreme 
as ever. If they have not reached the same popularity 
as “ Kristin Lavransdatter” the reason is surely that 
the interest has been relaxed by reiteration. Some 
Norwegian critics have praised ‘‘ Olav Audunssén ”’ as 
even a greater work than the former novel, but I do not 
think I am wrong when I say it is “ Kristin Lavrans- 
datter’’ that gives Sigrid Undset her highest, surest 
claim to a lasting international reputation. 


A STORY-TELLER’S HOLIDAY.* 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


TORIES, says Mr. George Moore’s interlocutor, 
ripen in the mouth like apples on a sunny shelf, 

and this is precisely true of the shelf in Ebury Street. 
Stories have ripened there and been taken down, turned 
admiringly in the hand, smelt, and then put back again 
for a little more ripeness. The story of “ Ulick and 
Soracha’”’ was first published in a limited edition in 
1926; it is now presented in 
the attractive uniform edition 
of Mr. Moore’s works under 
the title, “A Story-Teller’s 
Holiday, Vol. 2.” There has 
been a revision of “ Ulick 
and Soracha” which only a 
diligent and loving reader will 
discover ; with one exception 
the alterations are slight and 
very often touch only the 
punctuation ; here and there 
a long descriptive passage is 
omitted, our author being 
vowed to a construction even 
more careful and economical 
than he has known before; but 
the beauty is not impaired, 
even though fine pages are 


It is a fourteenth century 
story, so easily recited that it 
seems like an improvisation. 
“‘ There’s mnagic in the spoken 
word,” says.Mr. George Moore, 
speaking here in his own 
person ; and again, “ Timothy 
never used the same words 
twice over, Alec; he kept to 
the old framework introducing new inventions, and it 
was difficult to say which version, the one you heard last 
or the one you were listening to, was the better.” That 
is the exact difficulty which will confront Mr. Moore’s 
loyal admirers, and perhaps it is because of this teasing 
perplexity that their admiration is kept at a constant 
height. Such prose as this must needs hold the reader 
as in a dream or by an incantation : 


“In the high branches of the trees above them there was 
a great gathering of stars, and hearing from Tadhg that 
the stars retired into the sky at the approach of dawn, 
Ulick kept on looking up, and every time he looked he 


* “A Story-Teller’s Holiday.” By George Moore. Vol. II. 
10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


thought the stars were farther away than they were half 
an hour before. But Tadhg could see no difference; they 
were to his eyes still shining brightly. Again and again 
Ulick asked Tadhg to consult the stars, feeling certain 
they were dimmer. Not yet, your honour, not yet! And 
when Tadhg asked Sir Ulick to look up, saying: The 
stars are withering, Ulick had forgotten them in the great 
weariness of waiting; and advancing their horses deeper 
into the dell, they rode round a 
pool whence a rill issued, to 
flow away into hazel and black- 
thorn thickets. A likely place 
to find a hermit, said Tadhg. 
Ulick did not answer, and a 
moment after they heard a voice 
crying : O Christ, O Christ, hear 
me! O Christ, O Christ, without 
sin ! Tadhg began to cross him- 
self. I cannot remain astride 
whilst a holy man raises his 
voice to Christ, he said, flinging 
himself out of his saddle. O 
Christ, O Christ, love me; 
sever me not from thy sweet- 
ness! I am thine and thine 
alone, time everlasting, world 
without end. And I am thine, 
too! cried Tadhg, on his knees; 
O Christ, love me! Christ 
uphold me! Christ, save 
me!” 


It is at the end of the 
new version of the tale of 
Ulick and the adventures, 
tender or grotesque, with 
which it is decorated, that 
Mr. George Moore repeats his 
familiar charge against English 
novelists, telling Alec Trus- 
selby (the local “‘ shanachie ”’) 
that the Englishman isn’t a story-teller at all: 


Mr. George Mocre. 
From a painting. 


“ He tells of parsons and croquet lawns, and is home-sick 
when he leaves them. He tells a tea-party well enough, 
and has a quick eye to spy out the difference between one 
woman’s talk and another; whether she visit the big 
houses and if she have the talk of the gentry tripping on 
her tongue. But there is no diet in the Englishman’s 
stories, if I may borrow one of your own expressive 
phrases.” 


And then after a new pastoral adventure of separated 
lovers and as if by contrast, he tellsa story of Dostoievsky 
forcing a dreadful confession upon the unwilling ears 
of Turgenev in Paris. Where does this confession find 
its needed confirmation, and is it right to accept for 
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literal truth the tortured remorseful phrases of a man 
whose whole work shows a confusion of imaginative 
reality ? It is not until you have read the few terrible 
pages of this confession that questions like these arise. 


A savage epilogue to a holiday-maker’s stories, though 
it proves once again that in Mr. Moore we have a master 
of a difficult art, the art of narrative where simplicity 
is so rare and yet so essential. 


PIERRE LOTI.* 


By CrEcit ROBERTs. 


HESE are three new volumes of translations in 

this very excellent and cheap Library Edition, 

of which three volumes have already been issued. I 

will begin by repeating my protest against the absurdity 

of the titling, which, in a mistaken hope of making 

these volumes more popular, has resulted in ‘“‘ Mon 

Frére Yves’ becoming “A Tale of Brittany,” 

which it is not, and “ Ramuntcho” “A Tale of the 
Pyrenees.” 

The volumes are all excellently translated, which is to 
say that as near as Loti can be translated—which is not 
very near—the task has been accomplished. There is 
perhaps no author who depended so little on incident 
and narrative and so much on atmosphere and cadence 
as this great master of French prose. He did some- 
thing to the French language, so polished, facetted, and 
hard, which left it enriched with a poetic delicacy that 
sacrificed nothing of its matchless logic. There are 
passages in these three volumes which equal anything 
achieved by that other sensuous master, de Musset. 
Between them, they finally disposed of the charge—till 
then well-founded, that French was not a language 
suited to poetry, 

The translation of “India” has been made by 
Mr. A. F. Inman, of whom the highest praise is that 
one is never aware of his intrusion between author and 
reader. ‘‘ India’’ was an annoying book for English 
readers. One of Loti’s idiosyncrasies, which were 
legion, from powdering and scenting, down to red- 
heeled shoes and mauve shirts, wasa detestation of 
the English. He contrived to journey through India 
without observing the English. In fact he made no 
secret of his intention to ignore us, with contempt, and 
called his book “‘ L’Inde (sans les Anglais).’”’ It is a 
pity this part of the title has not been preserved in the 
present volume for it explains to the reader what 
appears an amazing omission. 

To travel through India with one eye deliberately 
shut, was the kind of fantastic thing that Loti could do. 
No one expects the truth, the least truth or the whole 
truth from Pierre. He was never concerned with the 
world in which he travelled, although in his youth he 
said, “‘ I will wander all the world over, and return, a 
grey-haired man, to the home of my fathers to muse 
on the strange and beautiful things I have seen.” He 
did wander all over the world, but his musing was done 
on the spot and not saved for the balanced retrospect 
of old age. Moreover, had he never travelled beyond 
the domains of his native town, he would have mused 
on strange themes, for his fancy was an exotic thing, 
capable of making a fishwife a Cingalese fairy. 

The Loti that saw India was the author of world- 
fame, sent out by his Government to bestow a decoration 


* “India.’—‘ A Tale of} Brittany.”"— A Tale of the 
Pyrenees.’’ 6s. each. (Werner Laurie.) 


on the Maharajah of Travancore. From the outset he 
realised he was not going to penetrate the heart of 
India, however well introduced, and a desire to be 
enchanted rapidly turned into a mood of disgust and 
contempt with a civilisation that was a vast ruin, and 
a religion that was a decayed superstition. He saw 
India in the grip of famine and was appalled at the 
indifference of its people to the cruelty inflicted on 
millions of dying children. It is ‘‘ Mother India” 
again which forces him to protest, as it forced a later 
traveller of less biased purpose. 

““My God! what sort of folk are these ? What can 
be the material from which the souls of these people 
are fashioned ?—people who would not kill a bird, but 
who feel no compunction when little children are left 
to die upon their doorsteps ? ”’ 

Again and again he returns to this formidable spectacle 


- of India’s famished children in the busy streets, while 


the suites of rajahs, glittering with diamonds, pass on 
the golden howdahs of the royal elephants. 

He is conscious of the hand of ruin and the spirit of 
apathy everywhere. ‘‘ The land in which the Mogul 
emperors lived is now but a winding-sheet for ruined 
towns and palaces. Egypt herself cannot boast so 
many ruins on her sands as this decaying region. There, 
on the banks of the Nile, is a land of monstrous granite 
temples ; here, chiselled marble and fretted stones lie 
like lost souls scattered about these sad wastes.” 

The same utter disillusion awaits him in the spiritual 
field. In his discontent with Western civilisation he 
looks forward to his Indian visit. Approaching that 
tremendous continent he has a feeling of excited hope. . 
“A sense of alleviation comes from the starry night ; 
like some breath of tenderness or pity that is poured 
into a pardoned soul. My God! If the Indian sages 
that I seek could but convince me that I might find 
pardon and pity too!” 

The Indian sages convinced him of nothing but their 
futility. He finally visits the theosophists of Madras, 
and here receives his final disillusionment—“ a heaven 
with no personal god, an immortality without a separate 
soul, and purification without prayer.’’ Negations such 
as these are not for the intimate, exotic-minded author 
of “Roman d’un Spahi.” In utter despair he flees 
from his hosts, ‘‘ the doctrines of the people I had just 
left seemed to me as empty and as vain as the statues 
of the little elephant-headed gods which I could dimly 
see along the road under the palms and banyans.” 

“A Tale of Brittany,” translated by W. P. Baines 
with commendable accuracy, is another incredible 
record. It tells the story of an almost passionate 
friendship of a French naval officer—Loti himself—with 
a young and very drunken sailor-lad, from Brittany, 
who served on board his ship. One wonders how such 
a relationship was possible between the bridge and 
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the lower deck, for officer and marine live, sleep and 
adventure together. Loti’s delight in this narrative of 
his “ brother” Yves lies in the numerous opportunities 
it offers for observing the life of the people—that hard, 
humble peasant class of Brittany who live ever in sound 
of the sea which is as the whisper of death in their ears. 
In this book the exotic Loti becomes the veritable 
‘“ Coup-de-mer ’’—a fighter of storms, sailing the seven 


seas on a French man-of-war in the days when sailors 
manned the yards and were tempest-blown by hurricanes. 
When Loti is not rescuing his drunken friend from the 
clutches of port ghouls, he is fetching him out of chains, 
or arranging his transfer to his own ship. 

‘“‘ A Tale of the Pyrenees ” shows Loti at his best and 
worst, quiet in observation, melancholy in spirit and 
prone to excessive sentiment. 


THE POEMS OF MARY WEBB.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


HEN, some five years ago, Walter de la Mare, 
standing in the centre of his magic circle, sum- 

moned us to “‘ Come Hither ” and behold the treasures 
he had garnered from the golden fields and leafy woods 
of English poetry, we were to 
find many things, ancient 


We have had in recent years quite a little group of 
Nature poets—that is poets who have written descrip- 
tive or reflective poems about what used to be called 
common objects of the country-side. (For my part, 

may I protest in paren- 


and modern, in his enchant- 
ing anthology that were 
fresh to most of us; and 
among the loveliest of these 
discoveries were three delight- 
ful poems by Mary Webb— 
“Green Rain,” ‘‘ The Water 
Ouzel”’ and “ Market Day.” 
(Later, in St. John Adcock’s 
“ Bookman Treasury of Liv- 
ing Poets,”’ I was charmed to 
find two others—‘“‘ Foxgloves”’ 
and “ An Old Woman.”) So 
that it seems in every way 
fitting that it should be 
Mr. de la Mare who should 
present to us this garland, 
a tiny posy of country 
flowers, sweet and fresh and 
dew-besprinkled, of the 
complete and hitherto un- 
collected lyrics of the dead 
poet. 

Mr. de la Mare in his 
introductory note exclaims : 
“But any writing about 


thesis, I cannot see any sense 
in the implied theory that 
there is some sharp division 
betwixt Mankind and Nature 
—that man somehow is 
not a child of nature, as a 
blackbird or a beetle is. 
Surely a city is just as much 
a manifestation of natural 
activity as an ant-hill! 
But as, since the Romantic 
Revival, we have got into the 
trick of referring to nature 
as something external to our- 
selves, I may be forgiven 
for using a term that has 
come to be a convenient 
label.) Yet though Mary 
Webb is essentially what is 
called a nature poet, she 
has little in common with 

Aes the Week-end School of 

= poetical reporters, very few 
of whom have her truly pro- 
found knowledge of the life 
of birds and plants. Many 
of the poets of the school 


poetry, however well intended, 
cannot but resemble beating 
the air. It can do little 
but attempt to give reasons for a delight that needs 
none.” If Mr. de la Mare, with his sensitive and subtle 
gift of appreciation, feels this difficulty in appraising 
the delicate beauty of Mary Webb’s work, how much 
more keenly I, who am by comparison merely a clumsy- 
fingered fumbler with words, must feel my incapacity of 
writing anything to the purpose! My task might be 
adequately accomplished if I were permitted to quote 
the whole of the introduction (Mr. de la Mare’s wings 
may beat the air, but at least he rises to the occasion !) 
or, better still, the poems themselves, but that I sup- 
pose would be shirking my job’; and however reluctant 
I may be to turn from the pleasure of reading to the 
pains of writing, I must try to say something. 


Portrait by Langfier Studios. 


* “ Poems, and The Spring of Joy.” 
by Walter de la Mare. 
Vol. V.) 6s. 


With an Introduction 
(The Collected Works of Mary Webb: 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


are acute observers; 
but Mary Webb’s gift was 
something more exquisite, 
more searching, than acute observation; it was an 
intuitive and tender intimacy shared with birds and 
beasts and flowers. She, in spirit at least—I know 
nothing of her personal history—really dwelt in the 
country with senses attuned to catch the faintest hint 
of music, light or colour in the world about her ; and 
her poems have a tingling, luminous vitality, a quality 
that no words of a mere reviewer can convey any 
real conception of. I am indeed “ beating the luminous 
void in vain”; so let me quote a poem, picked at 
random from the volume, “ Spring in the West”: 


Mary Webb. 


“Soon amid the inviolable places 
Will green rustling steeples chime again 
With the sweet, glassy bell-notes of the wren. 
Soon the plain shall lie beneath blue spaces— 
Bold and broad and ruddy in the sun, 
Long and lean to the moon when day is done. 
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**Soon will come the strange heart-lifting season 
When through the dark, still dawns, where nothing was, 
Steals the mysterious whisper of growing grass ; 
And a joy like pain possesses the soul, without reason, 
Between the budding of day and the lapse of night, 
With the clear, cold scent of wet starlight.” 


And now that I have started, I cannot forbear giving 
myself the further pleasure of copying out the lovely 
sonnet, “‘ Swallows ”’: 


“The swallows pass in restless companies. 
Against the pink-flowered may, one shining breast 
Throbs momentary music—then, possessed 
With motion, sweeps on some new enterprise. 
Unquiet in heart, I hear their eager cries 
And see them dart to their nests beneath the eaves ; 
Within my spirit is a voice that grieves, 
Reminding me of empty Autumn skies. 
Nor can we rest in Nature’s dear delight : 
June droops to winter, and the sun droops west. 
Flight is our life. We build our crumbling nest 
Beneath the dark eaves of the infinite, 
We sing our song in beauty’s fading tree, 
And flash forth, migrant, into mystery.” 


But this exquisite sensibility of apprehension and 
crystal felicity of phrasing is not confined to Mary 
Webb’s work in verse. The second half of the present 
volume consists of a series of papers in prose, grouped 
together under the title of ‘“‘ The Spring of Joy.” To 
label these papers essays, or nature studies, would be to 
tally them with an implication of dullness which would 
do them a grave injustice, as if I were to call the dewy 
glittering gossamers, cobwebs! They are rather prose 
lyrics ; and though the substance of them is a profound 
knowledge of the country-side, they harbour no mere 
dusty learning. Their truth is not merely the truth of 
the naturalist, but the truth of the poet. As I have 
hinted above, Mary Webb, though the acutest of 
observers, with all her senses trained to the most ex- 
quisite pitch of apprehension, was something more ; she 
was a mystic of the kin of Vaughan and Traherne. To 


give some notion of the delicate and luminous quality 
of her writing in prose, I must fall back once more on 
the expedient of quoting, though it will be difficult 
to decide just which lovely passage to choose for the 
purpose. I should like to give a few paragraphs from 
the beautiful ‘‘ Populus Tremula,”’ but the paper is so 
exquisite a whole that I must forbear to violate it ; 


so I give instead a brief extract from “‘ The Beauty of 
Shadow ”’ : 


‘“In motion as well as in tint these astral bodies of 
material things have an ever-changing individuality— 
faithfully following or waiting beside their prototypes. 
They flit with the birds, small winged spirits, and even a 
bee’s wing, so unsubstantial itself, has a faint replica that 
follows its airy fanning. The shade of a leaf caresses its 
own flower and its fellow-leaf with gentle strokings; and 
when a cherry blossom falls down the chequered steeps of 
the tree, a little mournful shadow goes with her. The 
shade of the tendrilled creeper steals into a room and lies 
along the floor, an emissary from the plant outside that 
peers in but cannot enter. The somnolent gloom thrown 
by the massed foliage gives majesty to the summer field ; 
and how splendid, on some loud day in the equinox, is the 
sight of the dumb shadows of the shouting, gesticulating 
trees, tossing and bending, lengthening and shrinking 
over the land. Cloud-shadows on a plain are inexpressibly 
alluring. Some are like a mere breath on a mirror ; others 
are dark and ominous, passing into the distance only to be 
replaced by fresh phalanxes, as though some conquering 
army had gone forth. But they are most stately over 
mountains, for they alone have power to darken the ever- 
lasting summits.” 


I know little of Mary Webb, save what I have gathered 
from this volume; but to read it is to be brought into 
touch with a soul of crystal integrity and simple pro- 
fundity. If the word had not become so irretrievably 
debased and cheapened on the current tongue, I should 
feel happier in proclaiming this, what I feel it to be, a 
lovely book. Yes, lovely is just the epithet—but you 
must think of the word still with the dew and bloom of 
Eden upon it. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. 
By W. T. ALLISON. 


N reviewing Canadian literature of the present day, 
the writer has been surprised to discover that at 
least eight authors who have won international fame 
have been meditating the Muse or writing novels for 
over a quarter of a century, several of them for over a 
generation. 

Charles G. D. Roberts, dean of Canadian poets, has 
had a long and 
prolific literary 
career, for his first 
book, “ Orion and 
Other Poems,”’ was 
published in 1880 
when he was a 
twenty-year-old 
school teacher in 
New Brunswick, 
his native province. 
Few poets retain 
“the shaping spirit 
of imagination” 


= 


Mr. Bliss Carman. 


over a period of forty-eight years, but this has been the 
happy lot of Dr. Roberts, for his last book of verse, 
published in the autumn of 1927, and containing a 
vigorous ode written to commemorate the diamond 
jubilee of the Confederation of the Canadian provinces, 
proves he is still able to exercise his lyric gift. Dr. 
Roberts has also been an abundant writer of prose, and 
still keeps his place in leading magazines. Altogether 
his publications, large and small, number over one 
hundred titles. 

Equal in popularity to Charles G. D. Roberts is his 
cousin, Bliss Carman. Born in the same college town 
—Fredericton, N.B.—and sprung from the same United 
Empire Loyalist stock, it was natural that Roberts, 
who was his senior, should have encouraged him to 
write verse and should have acted as his sponsor when 
his first book of poems, “‘ Low Tide on Grand Pre,” 
was published in 1893. For thirty-five years Carman 
has devoted most of his time to the making of poetry. 
His output, like that of Roberts, has been large and 
he is still writing. His last book, ‘‘ Far Horizons,” 
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published two years ago. 
contained impressions of the 
Canadian West. Many of 
the poems in that volume 
are far below Carman’s 
standard. He excels in 
nature lyrics, and when he is 
at his best, Dr. Carman is 
perhaps the most musical of 
all Canadian poets. 

Bliss Carman and Duncan 
Campbell Scott came over 
the literary horizon in the 
same year, and they have 
not yet laid by their singing 
robes. A collected edition 
of Dr. Scott’s poems was 
published in 1927. Scott is 
one of the three greatest living 
Canadian poets. In the 
opinion of many critics he is 
greater than either Roberts 
or Carman in technique. 

Like Roberts, Scott is also a master of the short 
story. In 1896 he published “ In the Village of Viger,” 
prose tales of French Canada, and twenty-seven years 
later “‘ The Witching of Elspie,” stories of the lives of 
trappers, Indians and Hudson’s Bay Company factors 
in the Far North. As he is Deputy Superintendent- 
General of Indian Affairs, Dr. Scott’s duties have called 
for his personal inspection of Indian reserves in remote 
sections of Canada. He writes therefore of the life of 
his wards and of those who trade with them veraciously, 
and with an understanding heart. 

The dean of Canadian novelists is Sir Gilbert Parker 
who, like Dr. Roberts, is the son of an Anglican clergy- 
man. He was born in a little village in Ontario in 1862. 
His first attempt at fiction was his “‘ Pierre and His 
People,” which appeared in 1890 and has the distinc- 
tion of being the first volume of stories to depict the 
life of the Western half-breed 
trapper. In spite of his ~~ 
long career as a member of 
the British House of Com- 
mons, Sir Gilbert never 
ceased his literary labours, 
and the autumn of last 
year brought one more 
novel from his veteran pen, 
“The Promised Land,” the 
scenes of which are laid in 
Palestine. His most popular 
novels are probably “ Pierre 
and His People,” “ The 
Seats of the Mighty” and 
“When Valmond Came to 
Pontiac.” 

Although he arrived on 
the scene a few years later 
than Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Ralph Connor (Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Gordon) developed a field of 
romance which Sir Gilbert 
discovered—the prairie 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott. 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


"country. Thirty years have 
. passed since Dr. Gordon’s 
first story, ‘‘ Black Rock,” 
was published and, as every- 
one knows, his religious 
romances have been trans- 
lated into many languages 
and have made him one of 
the most widely read of 
contemporary novelists. His 
stories may not always 
satisfy the literary critic, 
but they have reached the 
heart of humanity. Dr. 
Gordon is still unwearied and 
brings out a new story every 
other year. This season 
he is turning to historical 
romance, for his publisher 
announces that his new novel, 
“The Niagara Runner,” will 
have as its background the 
War of 1812. 

Another maker of fiction who has completed a quarter 
of a century as a writer is Arthur J. Stringer, the Prince 
Charming among Canadian authors. Mr. Stringer 
began his literary career as a poet, but having proved 
himself a true son of Apollo, postponed the writing 
of verse to a more convenient season, for prose meant 
a comfortable living, but devotion to the thankless 
Muse starvation. After a few years spent in free lance 
journalism in New York, Mr. Stringer wrote a story, 
“The Wire Tappers,”’ which established his reputation 
as a builder of original plots. In the course of the 
years stories like his Western trilogy, ‘‘ The Prairie 
Wife,” ‘The Prairie Mother’ and “ The Prairie 
Child,” published first as serials in American maga- 
zines, and later in book form, have made him one of 
the most successful romancers in America. He is now 
able to afford the luxury of returning to his early love, 
and will publish a volume 
of poems this season. It 
may be that his poetry 
rather than his fiction will 
live after him. 

Of the many women 
writers in Canada, the author 
of the most widely circulated 
book is Miss Marshall 
Saunders. ‘‘ Beautiful Joe: 
the Autobiography of a 
Dog,’’ was published in 
1894. Translated into many 
languages, this story has 
accomplished a sale of over 
a million copies—the record, 
I believe, for any Canadian 
book. Miss Saunders has 
not been a prolific writer. 
“Golden Dicky,” the story 
of a canary, ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Fetlar,” the life history of 
a pony, appeared some years 
ago, and just recently 


Mr. Ralph Connor. 
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“ Jimmy Goldcoast,” the story 
of a monkey. 

Another woman novelist who 
has also been specially loved 
by young people is Lucy M. 
Montgomery, whose stories of 
Prince Edward Island have had 
an enormous circulation in Canada 
and the United States. ‘‘ Anne 
of Green Gables” appeared in 
1908, and since that time the 
title character has figured in a 
number of stories. “Emily of 
New Moon” (1923) and “ The 
Blue Castle”’ (1926) are the 
latest works of this sprightly 
friend and guide of girls in their 
teens. 

Mrs. Nellie McClung, a third 
woman writer who has been before 
the public for many years, and 
has produced successful fiction, 
Canadian in tone and full of 
humour, is best known by 
her stories of Western pioneer- 
ing life, “Sowing Seeds 
in Danny,” “The Second 
Chance ’’ and The Black Creek Stopping House.” 
Mrs. McClung’s first book was published in 1908, 
the year which saw the advent of ‘‘ Anne of Green 
Gables.”” In the same year was published “‘ Duncan 
Polite,”’ the first of a long series of stories of Scottish- 
Canadian settlements, by Marian Keith, who in real 
life is Mrs. D. C. Macgregor, wife of a United Church 
minister. 

There are so many active Canadian novelists worthy 
of mention that space would fail me even to write a 
brief paragraph about each of them, so I merely tabulate 
their names and add representative titles: W. A. 
Fraser, “ Thoroughbreds”; Robert Service, “ The 
Trail of ’98”’; Frank L. Packard, ‘“‘ The Adventures 
of Jimmie 
Date” ; 
Robert J. 
C. Stead, 
“Neigh- 
bours”; 
J. Murray 
Gibbon, 
“Pagan 
Love”; 
H. A. Cody, 
“Rod of 
the Lone 
Patrol”; 
Robert 
Watson, 
“High 
Hazard ”’ ; 
Douglas 
Durkin, 
Magpie ”’ ; 
Theodore 


Miss Mazo de la Roche, 
Author of “ Jalna.” 


Miss Marshall Saunders and 
Billie Sundae, the dog in 
“Golden Dicky.” 


G. Roberts, ‘‘ The Harbor 
Master”’; Hopkins Moorhouse, 
“The Gauntlet of Alceste”’; E. 
Barrington (Mrs. L. Adams Beck), 
‘Glorious Apollo”; Laura 
Goodman _ Salverson, “ The 
Viking Heart ” ; Frederick Niven, 
“Wild Honey ” ; Madge Macbeth, 
“‘Shackles”?; Evah McKowan, 
“Janet of the Kootenay”; 
Constance Travers Sweatman, 
“Half Price”; and Mabel 
Dunham, ‘“‘ Toward Sodom.”’ 

A special word should be said 
regarding three of the latest 
arrivals in the field of Canadian 
fiction. Four years ago Miss 
Martha Ostenso, who obtained 
her education in Manitoba schools, 
made use of experiences gained 
while teaching in that province 
by writing “Wild Geese,” a 
story of country life. This narra- 
tive carried off a prize of $13,500 
in a competition held by an 
American publisher and an 
American magazine. It bore the 
unmistakable mark of genius. In ‘‘ The Mad Carews,” 
a story published last year, Miss Ostenso added to her 
reputation as a portrayer of character. 

Two years ago Canadians were gratified to learn that 
a Toronto authoress, Miss Mazo de la Roche, was 
awarded first place in a competition open to the world. 
Her novel, “ Jalna,”’ was first published as a serial in 
the Atlantic Monthly, which offered the $10,000 prize. 
On being issued in book form, this novel has scored 
a gigantic sale in Canada and the United States. 
Although the plot is open to criticism, the style in 
which this story is written is one of real distinction. 

Another Canadian writer of great promise is Mr. 
Frederick Philip Grove, whose first novel, “Settlers of the 
Marsh,” 
was pub- 
lished in 
1926. This 
story of 
life in a 
Manitoba 
community 
composed 
of foreign- 
born set- 
tlers is 
perhaps 
the most 
powerful 
piece of 
realistic 
fiction ever 
written in 
Canada. 
Mr. Grove’s 
second 
novel, 


Miss Martha Ostenso, 
Author of “ Dark Dawn.” 
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“Our Daily Bread,” in which the central figure 
might be called the Lear of the prairie country, has 
just been published and has made a deep impression 
upon many critics, although in the opinion of the 
present writer it is burdened with such an excess of 
gloom that it is not a true picture of life in a new 
country where prosperity is so prevalent that the 
artist who prefers the catastrophic fails to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Nevertheless Mr. Grove is 
already a force in Canadian fiction. Both Mr. Grove 
and Miss Ostenso have more than a drop of dark Norse 
blood in their veins, which probably goes far to explain 
their love of gloomy realism. 

Turning now to poetry, a field in which much excel- 
lent work is being done, we must content ourselves 
with drawing up a list of the ablest of scores of singers. 
There is no need to say anything of Robert W. Service, 
perhaps the most popular of them all, who has a more 
distinctive style of his own than is implied by those who 
gave him the rough and ready label of ‘‘ the Canadian 
Kipling.” In addition to Roberts, D. C. Scott, Carman 
and Stringer, the following have published volumes 
in recent years: Lloyd Roberts, Annie Dalton, Francis 
Callaghan, F. O. Call, Florence Livesay, Mrs. J. W. 
Garvin, Louise Moray Bowman, Cecil Lloyd, A. M. 
Stephen, Norman Guthrie, Frederick Niven, Edward 
Pratt, Watson Kirkconnell, and Wilson Macdonald. 

Of Canada’s younger poets, Edward J. Pratt and 
Wilson Macdonald are in my opinion the most gifted. 
Their work has already attracted attention abroad, 
and there is no telling what Parnassian heights they 
may not reach. 

Watson Kirkconnell, a young Canadian professor 
with a genius for linguistics, has just published, in 
“‘ European Elegies,” translations of one hundred poems 
from fifty different languages. Eminent scholars and 
men of letters, such as Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. 


Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton. 


Bridges, Dr. Douglas Hyde, John Galsworthy, Pro- 
fessor Neville Forbes, Dr. J. W. Mackail, and a great 
company of the savants of Central Europe have written 
to congratulate this Winnipeg author on his brilliant 
and unique achievements. According to Iceland’s 
chief review, the Logrjetta of Reykjavik, ‘‘ One thing 
is certain: since Tennyson achieved ‘In Memoriam’ 
this book is the most glorious wreath that any man 
has laid at the grave of the beloved dead.” 

For many years Canada has had one humorist, 
Stephen Leacock, whose books are more popular in 
England than in this country. A rival fun-maker 
appears this season in Mr. B. K. Sandwell, author of a 
book of skits entitled ‘‘ The Privacity Agent.” Strange 
to say, Mr. Sandwell is assistant professor in McGill 
University’s Department of Economics of which 
Professor Leacock is head. 

The literature of information is increasing in Canada 
by leaps and bounds. This is chiefly in the form 
of history and biography. Among the prominent 
chroniclers of history and biography are the follow- 
ing: A. G. Doughty, Adam Shortt, O. D. Skelton, 
Chester Martin, Lawrence L. Burpee, R. G. Macbeth, 
Judge Howay, George Locke, M. O. Hammond, Daniel 
C. Harvey, Archibald Macmechan, Stewart Wallace, 
D. A. McArthur, G. M. Wrong, Ralph Flenley, Reginald 
Trotter, A. L. Burt, Alex Brady, Marius Barbeau, 
W. J. Healy, Margaret McWilliams, Mrs. de Lugrin 
Shaw, W. A. Deacon, W. T. Waugh, Lorne Pierce, 
J. W. Dafoe, Thomas Roberton, Pelham Edgar, 
F. W. Wallace, Charles H. J. Snider, Emily Weaver, 
Howard Angus Kennedy, Johnston Abbott, W. T. R, 
Preston and Agnes C. Laut. 
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As might be expected, Canadian writers have contri- 
buted many volumes to the literature of outdoor life. 
Charles G. D. Roberts, who wrote “‘ Earth’s Enigmas ” 
in 1896, is the father of the modern treatment in story 
form of animal psychology. One of his most famous 
disciples in this line is Ernest Thompson Seton, whose 
first book, “‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,” was pub- 
lished in 1898. W. A. Fraser, Archie McKishnie and 
Francis Dickey are also well-known 
writers of animal stories. Arthur 
Heming, author of “ Drama of the 
Forests,’’ and Vilhjamur Stefannson, 
author of ‘‘ Hunters of the Great 
North ”’ and “ The Friendly Arctic,” 
have also produced noteworthy books 
on savage life. 

For some years a lively interest has 
been taken in the Little Theatre move- 
ment in several Canadian cities. In 
Ottawa a Drama League, of which 
Duncan Campbell Scott was one of 
the founders, has produced many 
plays. The Hart House Theatre, in 
connection with Toronto University, 
has been a great success and has presented plays 
by the following writers: Merrill Denison, D. C. 
Scott, Marian Osborne, Henry Borsook, Carroll Aikins, 
L. A. Mackay, Leslie Reid, Isabel Ecclestone Mackay 
and Britton Cooke. Two volumes of Hart House 
Plays have now been published, one in 1926, the 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


other in 1927, by the Macmillan Company. Mr. 
Carroll Aikins, mentioned above, has attracted nation- 
wide attention as a producer and author of plays 
because in 1920 he built a theatre on his ranch in the 
Okanagan Valley, British Columbia. Among others 
whose dramatic work has been published, mention 
should be made of Mazo de la Roche, who has made 
a speciality of one-act plays. 

Canada has few dramatists and 
still fewer essayists and _ critics. 
Frederick Philip Grove, Archibald 
Macmechan, W. A. Deacon, and 
Maurice Hutton are the only present- 
day essayists that have any out- 
standing merit. In criticism the 
following have established reputations 
as able reviewers: Archibald Mac- 
mechan, W. A. Deacon, Pelham 
Edgar, S. Morgan Powell, T. B. 
Roberton, Mrs. H. J. Parker, J. D. 
Logan, Donald French and Lorne 
Pierce. 

Although far more has been accom- 
plished in a literary way in Canada than 
bookish people in Great Britain and the United States 
suppose, no author approaching the stature of Kipling, 
Galsworthy or Barrie has yet appeared. But good, 
faithful work is being done, and we wait with confident 
expectation for the coming of the mighty man of genius 
who shall reveal us to ourselves and to the world. 


Mr. Stephen 
Leacock, 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 

III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best epitaph on an Income Tax Collector in not 
more than four lines of original verse. 

IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestions for THE BooOKMAN competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 


I.—-TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to D. F. 
Larkin, ‘‘ Winchelsea,” Reigate Road, Brighton, 
and Kathleen Lee, 44, Carlton Road, E.12, 
for the following : 


REBELLION. 


Sound no more music; let no limpid brush 
Trace me to-day the forms of perfect things ; 
Wake not, heart’s love; and O, incessant wings 
Of beauty at my spirit’s worn eaves, hush ! 
Would now the rose might fade, and every thrush 
Forswear, forget, its story and its pain, 

That passion, dream, all being’s wild, sweet train 
Might die with bird-song and the petal’s flush ; 
And I die with them, softly drawn on sleep, 
Blinded and deaf and pulseless, stealing by 

The riven walls of time as phantoms creep, 

Or dim-prowed ships where wasted gardens lie ; 
And, like a ghost, a sliding sail, move on 
Whither dead loveliness itself is gone. 


D. F. Larkin. 


SPRING COMES DARKLY. 


Spring comes darkly in the rain, 
Beating on the naked furrow, 
Deep in cosy nest and burrow, 

Small things turn and sleep again. 


Spring comes coldly where the thorn 
In the wind forlornly shivers ; 
Wildly rushing rills and rivers 

Still on wintry tides are borne. 
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Spring comes bleakly on the hills, 
Where the lambs are weakly crying’; 
Yet with banners bravely flying, 

Stand defiant daffodils. 


And the birds that on bare trees 
Sit in huddled pairs a-twitter, 
Doubt not, though to-day be bitter, 
Ultimate felicities. 
KATHLEEN LEE. 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Phyllis Howell 
(Carmarthen), A. Mackereth (Buxton), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwich), George W. Tupper (Wallington), 
Mary Mair (Leatherhead), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), 
Thomas Culshaw (Ormskirk), Liam P. Clancy (Hamp- 
stead), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Sir Duncan Grey 
(Weston-super-Mare), Joyce Brook (Singapore), M. 
Knox (Highgate), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Fred- 
erick I. Cowles (Swinton), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), Dudley H. Anderson (Victoria, B.C.), 
S. R. Noyes (Parkstone), Ernest A. Gardner (Wimble- 
don), Arthur Barton (Durham), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Madame Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), 
Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), Ada F. Strike (Worth- 
ing), K. F. Phelps (Sutton), Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
borne), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), C. C. 
Fraser (Liverpool), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Margaret 
F. Woodzell (Plymouth), A. Doris L. Wilson (Bedford), 
Enid Goodall (Lowestoft), G. P. McKenna (Keswick), 
C. N. Foyster (Broadstairs), E. Adams Parker (London, 
N.W.), E. Sweatman (Reading), Annalice Robinson 
(Southampton), Eleanor F. Needell (Kingston-on- 
Thames), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Doris Binley 
(Leicester), Margaret Dunnett (New Brighton), Jack 
Kendall (Morley), G. Myles Davies (Fairfield), George 
A. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), M. C. Vyvyan (Farn- 
borough), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Olive F. Crowe 
(Hanwell), Florence M. Ward (Birmingham), Morwyth 
Rees (Pembroke Dock), John Bellchambers (Highgate), 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool). 


II.—TueE Prize oF HALF A GuINeEA for the best quo- 
tation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 


BLACK OUT. By Davip WuiTELAaw. (Hutchinson.) 


“Ten little nigger boys went out to dine; 
One choked his little self, and then there were nine.” 
Old Song. 
We also select for printing: 


THE NEAR THING. By W. H. Srater. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“T ain’t a-crying really, 
Though it feels as if I am.” 
MARION St. JOHN WEBB, The Littlest One. 
(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 
ROOFS OFF. By RIcHMAL CROMPTON. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““ Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Casar. 


~ (R. B. Hakim, 20, Devonshire Terrace, W.2.) 


WHO’S WHO. (Black.) 


“In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 
That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another.” 


H.S Leicu, The Twins. 
(Annalice Robinson, 17, Cavendish Grove, 
Southampton.) 
UNDERTONES OF WAR. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 
‘* But—why did you kick me downstairs ?” 
J. P. KEMBLE. 


(Mildred Hammond, Ardenny, Exmouth, Devon.) 


Miss Lucy M. Montgomery, 


author of “Anne of Green Gables,” etc. 


THE BANANA SKIN. By Epwarp JAcomB. 
(Braybrook & Dobson.) 
“O, what a fall was there, my countrymen !” 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Ceasar. 
(May W. Harrison, Bracebridge Heath Hospital, 
Lincoln; H. McDonnell, Elmwood, Bothwell, and 
Honora Blyth, 68, Milton Road, Highgate, N.6.) 


III.—TuHeE Priz— oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
word-portrait is awarded to D. Galloway, 54, 
George Square, Edinburgh, for the following : 


EDITH SITWELL. 

Portraits prepare you for angularities and green-sickness 
pallor; the press creation of lies for someone languid, 
fastidious and acid. She enters the hall—and these 
blatancies vanish. There is only a slight, taut, excited 
figure, elatedly embarking on her favourite topic— 


Mr. Arthur Stringer, 
the well-known Canadian poet and novelist. 
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“Poetry.”’ Hauteur, the aristo- 
crat ?—barely a hint of it, unless 
the antiquely-mannered gown of 
brocade, or massive ring on a thin Fakes a 
hand, suggest the ancestral portrait. 
Surging over that is her swift, 
intense vitality. Her mind leaps, 
her talk is rapid, racy—from devil- 
may-care sallies against a fellow- 
poet, or crackle of riotous epigrams, 
to the sudden deep passion of a 
poem read, and then again to a 
critical thrust of gamin shrewdness. 
In it all is a zest and a fearless- 
ness, even in her stance, a bucca- 
neering, arms-akimbo swagger. 
Individual, recklessly so, a person- 
ality with a tang, amindstrainingly 
eager in living as in thinking— 
Edith Sitwell. 


We also select for special 
commendation the word portraits 
by Mrs. MacDonald Smith 
(Colinton), S. Doncquer (Win- 
chester), Iris Trent (Cranleigh), 
Bessie Hilda Clough (Norwich), 
Gerald Simonnot (Paris), Man- 
nington Sayers (Monmouth), 
Mary Muir (Eastbourne), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Muriel Stevens (London, W.), Annalice Robinson 
(Southampton). 


Portrait by Kennedy, 
Toronto. 


IV.—TuHeE PrIzE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to Erica Stuart, 
Mill House, Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk, for 
the following : 


HOW TO ENJOY THE STARRY SKY. 
By Marcus Woopwarp. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The stars now are no longer necessary to us as guides 
and timekeepers, but it is our loss if we do not possess 
some knowledge of star-lore, one of the most fascinating 
of studies. The author of this attractive book has set 
out to show us something of the wonder of the heavens— 
not only the marvels revealed by science, but the myths 
and legends which have gathered about the stars throughout 
the ages—and to give us, with the assistance of beautiful 
drawings of the traditional figures of the constellations, that 


“emt knowledge of the starry sky neces- 


sary for real enjoyment. 


We also select for printing : 


PATRICK HELPS. 
By A. ARMSTRONG. 
(Jarrolds.) 

This is that rarest of birds— 
a really humorous story. It is 
the further adventures of the irre- 
pressible and irresponsible Patrick 
whose attempts to give publicity 
to an obscure and very modern 
artist lead to a breathless series 
of mirth provoking episodes. His 
somewhat complex plans go awry ; 
he finds himself in several awkward 
predicaments, and only evades 
the clutches of the law by the 
exercise of considerable mental and 
physical agility. There are many 
diverting characters and_ situa- 
tions, and the dialogue is crisp 
and witty throughout. All very 
trivial, but highly entertaining. 
(W. L. Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, 

Halifax, Yorks.) 


Mr. Robert W. 
Service. 


We also mention for special commendation the 
reviews by C. J. Greenwood (Chelsea), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), Sybil Dean (Exmouth), S. Doncquer 
(Winchester), K. D. Paxton (Edinburgh), Iris Trent 
(Cranleigh), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withington), 
Thornton Maltby (London, W.C.), E. M. Hakins 
(London, W.), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
Noel Ridpath (Wimbledon), D. G. Westwood (Sutton 
Coldfield), J. Clamp (Watford), Dolores St. George Poole 
(Newbury), B. A. Jones (Atherstone), M. C. Vyvyan 
(Farnborough), H. F. Smart (Wallington), Mary Muir 
(Eastbourne), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Edith Mason 
(Barrow-in-Furness), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Keith 
B. Poole (Tollington Park), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
J. P. Coghlan (Dublin), V. G. F. Dolton (Blackheath). 


V.—THE PRIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, 
Ware, Herts. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE, 


LONDON. 


The lecture on December 19th was given by Mrs. 
P. Champion de Crespigny, on the ‘“‘ Influence of Psychic 
Research on Literature,’’ with Mr. H. A. Jones in the 
Chair. Mrs. de Crespigny, one of the most prominent 
investigators into the scientific aspect of spiritualistic 
phenomena, gave us a remarkable paper that led after- 
wards to a stimulating debate. Mrs. de Crespigny opened 
with the remark that her lecture would deal more with 
psychic research than with literature, and she proceeded 
with cool, almost detached clarity to range over a vast 
field of psychic experience. Her audience followed every 
step with engrossed attention, and were obviously apprecia- 
tive, whether believers or not, of the sober, lucid and 
authoritative way in which Mrs. de Crespigny presented 
her arguments. Almost as she sat down members of the 
audience were on their feet with questions or personal 
experiences of their own. A welcome fact was the large 
number of people who were speaking in the Circle for the 
first time. The two most notable contributions to the 
debate were made by Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, who said 
spiritualism was not for her and told us why, and by Mr. 
Wildey Knights, who told of a truly amazing experience 


of his own with an economy of phrase and a choice of 
words that made him delightful to listen to. 


January 9th.—The first meeting of the New Year 
happened to coincide with a day of darkness and fog, 
which doubtless deterred many members from venturing 
out, but there was a good attendance, and those who came 
had a delightful evening. The Rev. Dr. Mullins, in the 
Chair, quoting the well-known Irish bull, said that our 
secretary had this time gone to the top of the tree and 
landed a very big fish. Dr. C. W. Kimmins was a leading 
expert on all educational questions from the elementary 
school to the university, and had made a special study of 
child psychology. Dr. Kimmins, who spoke with admirable 
clearness, then read his paper on “ Mental Discipline.” 
He denounced the doctrine of formal training, or the view 
that specified training on one subject reacted to the benefit 
of other subjects or the mind in general. Such is the 
structure of the mind that the definite faculties do not 
necessarily affect each other, and special training in one 
does not overflow into another unless there is some element 
common to both. He illustrated this point from physical 


(Continued on page 280.) 
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HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. 


ICTORIAN theatre-goers who can recall how the 
plays of Henry Arthur Jones dominated the 
stage of the eighteen nineties and onward, must have 
been surprised and perplexed when, on the day of his 
funeral, they read that extract from his will in which, 
after confessing that it had been his ambition to relate 
the theatre to literature and to interest English men 
of letters in the theatre, he added: ‘‘ I am conscious 
that I have largely failed in both these aims.’’ And 
their surprise and perplexity 
will not be lessened when 
they learn that, in accordance 
with the explicit wish of the 
dramatist, these words from 
Isaiah are to be inscribed on 
his tombstone: “‘ Then I said, 
I have laboured in vain . . 
yet surely my judgment is 
with the Lord, and my work 
with my God.” 

Why should a dramatist 
who enjoyed so much popular 
favour, and had so many 
long “runs” to his credit, 
have indulged in such a con- 
fession of failure? The ex- 
planation is that he had the 
loftiest ideals of the function 
of the drama, and was never 
able to secure adequate real- 
isation of those ideals. He 
always insisted that it was 
necessary to “ distinguish 
and separate our drama from 
popular amusement ’’; that 
the acting drama should be 
brought into living relation 
with English literature; and 
that our drama should be 
informed with a broad, sane 
and profound morality. 

Those ideals explain 
the twofold nature of the 
dramatic work of Henry Arthur Jones. They suggest 
the two categories under which his plays may be grouped. 
From the day when he achieved great popular success 
and large financial profit with ‘‘ The Silver King,’’ he 
planned his campaign for that renascence of the English 


drama to which he devoted his means and genius. | 


He would write some plays to capture that ‘‘ wide and 
popular approbation without which no dramatist can 
hope for influence and authority”; and he would 
write other plays of such a nature that they would be 
tantamount to his saying to his public: ‘‘ Kind friends, 
won't you come up a step higher ? ” 

Rarely, if ever, did those kind friends accompany 
the dramatist a step upward. They thronged about 
him in innumerable thousands and for countless nights 
when he invited them to “ The Dancing Girl,’ ‘‘ The 
Case of Rebellious Susan,” ‘‘ The Liars,’”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence’ and “Mary Goes First’’; but when he 


Henry Arthur Jones. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


wooed them with ‘“‘ The Crusaders,” “‘ The Tempter ” 
and “ Michael and His Lost Angel” they refused to 
respond. Yet in each of the last three plays he had 
done his utmost to give his “ best.’’ Nor did he spare 
his purse when he was his own producer. For “ The 
Crusaders’”’ he enlisted, at a cost of four thousand 
pounds, the craftsmanship of William Morris, who 
designed that superb screen, those exquisite inlaid 
cabinets, and that glorious tapestry replica of Botti- 
celli’s “‘ Spring’ which, on 
the failure of the play, be- 
came the unique plenishing 
of the dramatist’s drawing- 
room in his Hampstead 
home. But that effort to 
develop the theme of social 
idealism was no more to 
the taste of the public than 
the blank verse, fourteenth- 
century study of “ The 

Tempter” or the spiritual 

exaltation of ‘‘ Michael and 

His Lost Angel.” Why the 

dramatist’s kind friends did 

not go a step higher and 

appreciate that play was 
best explained by a critic 
who cannot be charged 
with bias in favour of the 
author—Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who said: ‘The melan- 
choly truth of the matter 
is that the English stage got 

a good play, and was com- 

pletely and _ ignominiously 

beaten by it.” When Mr. 

Shaw added that the drama 

was the work of ‘‘an adept 

playwright”’ he paid due 
tribute to that mastery of 
technique which distinguished 
all the output of Henry 

Arthur Jones. There is no 
English dramatist who had a more unerring craftsman- 
ship in the art of building a play. 

Without doubt it was the failure of the plays which 
he believed were his best which gave that tinge of 
melancholy to his last testament, and prompted the 
choice of his tombstone epitaph ; but, if it had not been 
for his essentially modest nature, he might have taken 
heart from what he did accomplish and from the 
appreciation he received from many of the finest intel- 
lects of his day. And in any case, he always accepted 
his failures in an urbane spirit, as his inscription on the 
half-title of a copy of “‘ The Pacifists ” (reproduced on 
page 278) will testify. 

In the Victorian era there was no critical mind more 
fastidious or better-informed than that of Matthew 
Arnold; and it was a notable triumph for Henry 
Arthur Jones that he was the means of recapturing for 
the theatre the suffrages of the Apostle of Culture. 
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inscription in copy of “ The Pacifists ” ‘ee by the author 
to Mr. Henry C. She 


Matthew Arnold saw “ The Silver King ”’ several times ; 
and in connection with that successor which evoked 


such violent criticism, he wrote: ‘‘I went to see 
‘Saints and Sinners,’ and my interest was kept up 
throughout, as I expected. You have remarkably the 
art—so valuable in drama—of exciting interest and 
sustaining it. The piece is full of good and telling 
things.” 

But indeed when his biography is published it will 
be seen that the work of Henry Arthur Jones evoked 
a formidable anthology of appreciation from many of 
the greatest of his contemporaries. To Max Beerbohm 
he was “‘ an ardent spirit, a man of genius’’; Robert 
Louis Stevenson eulogised him again and again for his 
“deft craftsmanship’; Barrie wrote him that he had 
long had his admiration and esteem; and Thomas 
Hardy paid many and warm tributes to his dramatic 
genius and his great services to the theatre. From 
France too came many recognitions which gave him 
unusual pleasure. His vigorous pamphlet on ‘“ Shake- 
speare and Germany ”’ was at once translated and put 
into use in the schools of France; he was offered the 
Legion of Honour ; and a book of verse which reached 
him in 1920 bore this inscription: ‘‘ To my illustrious 
confrére, Henry Arthur Jones, with all the admiration 
of Anatole France.” 

To end on a more personal note. For some twenty 
years Henry Arthur Jones enriched my life with his 
friendship, and in all our countless meetings in the 
United States and in his Hampstead home, or at London 
first nights, he was always the same: unaffected, 
simple, humorous, kindly, friendly. Bitterness towards 
persons was utterly alien to his nature. Certain policies 
he detested as likely to injure his beloved England ; 
but towards the advocates of those policies he harboured 
no animosity. He wrote me once, as if to anticipate 
criticism : ‘‘ Don’t make the mistake that I am attack- 
ing Shaw. It iS Sedition that I am attacking.” His 
nature indeed was ever urbane, mellow, eminently 
lovable. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


THE FINISHING SCHOOL. 


By St. JoHn ApDcocK. 


VERY war has its own literature, and the last 
and greatest is naturally giving us more, and 

a more varied literature, than any other war has pro- 
duced. The numerous novels about it differ essentially 
from the novels of the Napoleonic Wars, the American 
Civil War, the Anglo-Russian or the Franco-German 
Wars. There were harrowing pictures in those earlier 
books of suffering and hardship, of dreadful carnage 
in fiercely fought campaigns, but there was always some- 
thing also of glamour and glory—the rush of French 
cavalry against British squares at Waterloo; the 
tragically heroic charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
clava ; moreover, the military chiefs were then dazzling 
figures of romance, making dramatic entrances and exits. 
I have the vividest remembrance of how, at a moment 
of crisis, in one of Erckmann-Chatrian’s | stories, 
Napoleon arrives on his white charger, impassive, 
portentous, and the mere sight of him rallies his weary 
men and sends them on to victory in a white heat of 
enthusiasm ; of how, while the serried ranks of plumed 


horsemen wait for the bugle call, suddenly the whole 
tableau leaps to life as the gallant Marshal Ney, “ the 
bravest of the brave,” rides like a whirlwind along the 
front of the line and wheels, flashing his sword in air, 
to lead the charge. 

There are no purple patches of this sort in the novels 
of the last War. Their tales are of a more stubborn 


_endurance, a more amazingly indomitable courage than 


of old in face of horrors and terrors and monstrosities 
of butchery and death such as were never let loose 
on a battle-field since the beginning of time. But 
poison gas, liquid fire, tanks, bombing aircraft, the long- 
drawn agonies and filthiness of trench warfare, the 
massed shelling of unseen enemies, with raids, advances, 
retreats, mathematically planned and controlled as by 
heads of departments and seldom-seen managing 
directors of some enormous and fantastic business 
organisation—all this stripped war of its gaudy theatrical 
trappings, and left it stark naked in its beastliness and 
barbaric stupidity. And that the nightmare lunacies 
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with which chemists, inventors and manufacturers 
transformed it from a primitive art to a squalid orgy 
of scientific slaughter, had the effect of shocking the 
mere fighting man into preternatural sanity is apparent 
in most of the literature the last war has inspired. 

However it may be with formal histories and diplo- 
matic memoirs, you find in nearly all the novels, diaries, 
letters, personal recollections written by the soldiers 
themselves, a healthy hatred of the inhumanities they 
were forced to practise, a tolerant criticism of their 
enemies, a spirit of goodwill toward them, and no resent- 
ment except against the governments of their own and 
other civilised nations that had so shaped affairs as to 
bring such unspeakable degradation upon them. There 
were noble idealists—Rupert Brooke, Grenfell—who 
did not live long enough to be disillusioned ; but that 
note of resentment is in the poignant letters and poems 
of R. E. Vernede, Harold Chapin, Leslie Coulson, who 
were killed in the War; in the novels, memoirs and 
poems of R. H. Mottram, Edmund Blunden, Siegfried 
Sassoon, who have survived it; and it is in similar 
books by soldiers of our allies and of our enemies. To 
go no farther back, it is in three that have just been 
published: ‘‘ Private Suhren,”’ by the German, Georg 
von Der Vring; ‘‘ Thus and Thus,” by Henri Bar- 
busse, the Frenchman who wrote “ Under Fire,”’ one 
of the few great novels of the War; and in the diaries 
and letters of another German, “ A Fatalist at War,” by 
Rudolf Binding. 

The story of Private Suhren! is very like the story 
of many an English recruit who was drawn out of 
civilian life into the war-machine, drilled in a training 
camp, taught to shoot, moulded into a fighting unit, 
and drafted forward until he and his comrades were 
flung into action. All this is described with a simple 
and graphic realism; they are a rough lot, rough in 
their humours and manner of living, but in their 
thoughts, emotions, impulses, susceptibilities and general 
human economy these Germans seem, in the main, 
“most remarkable like you and me” or any other 
Englishman. There is a little sketch of the funeral of a 
Scottish prisoner, with a reverent procession of German 
villagers, two old women weeping, and as Suhren stands 
with his squad at attention by the grave he wonders 
why the parsons look as if they grudged saying the 
usual prayers over a dead enemy. “ Still,” he adds, 
“they do it not unwillingly, for they are of the firm 
opinion that in fundamentals God is with us. How 
they have discovered this is not known.”’ But there 
is no irony in Suhren’s admiration and affection for 
Klassen, his Corporal. You have only casual glimpses 
of Klassen, as a friendly soul, but one detailed incident 
sufficiently explains him. Hahn, a weakly, untidy 
cobbler of Friesland, has had news that his little girl 
is dying, and he knows everybody has been making 
excuses for going on leave and the officers have put a 
stop to it. But one of the soldiers passes the telegram 
to Klassen; with the result that while the men are 
practising at the rifle range the Captain, passing by, 
calls Hahn to him and, since he is notoriously slack at 
his shooting, tells him if he makes a score of thirty to-day, 


1 “ Private Suhren.’”’ By Georg von der Vring. Translated 
by Fred Hall. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—* ‘‘ Thus and Thus.”” By 
Henri Barbusse. Translated by Brian Rhys. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
— “A Fatalist at War.’’ By Rudolf Binding. Translated 
by Ian F. D. Morrow. tos. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


and not less than ten with his last shot, he may go. 
When Hahn mounts the stand, and Klassen loads for 
him, he is watched anxiously. He scores only twenty 
with his first four shots, and his forlorn hope is that he 
may hit the bull’s-eye and get ten with his last : 


“* Klassen gives him the most searching look I ever saw. 
It takes in the whole range at a glance and then seems to 
sink back into himself. And then—it is all over in a 
moment. I see Hahn roll off the stand, Klassen take his 
place, rapidly aim and fire. You eagle! You’ve done it. 
We know it without any signal. We look along the snow- 
drift to the signaller. A bull! And once again I see 
Klassen’s eyes grow sharp as, breathing heavily, he ejects 
the cartridge. This time his glance takes us in. He can 
safely count on us. 

““ Hahn went on leave. Little Theda greeted him with a 
weaksmile. She died the day after his coming, so young, so 
small, so far removed from the strife of the great world. 
And yet there is a path that leads to her grave. Your 
grave, my old Corporal—where is the path that will bring 
me there?” 


Something fine in that anecdote makes bloodier 
victories look crude and shabby by contrast. 

Two of Suhren’s company talk one day of whether 
they ought to kill their fellow-men. Jesus said nothing, 
one urges, “ that would justify a war of the peoples,” 
and they decide it is wrong, but most of the soldiers 
are swarming “in the midst of miserable humanity ” 
and don’t know it is wrong. There are others, “‘ bap- 
tized Christians, and the clergyman calls them Christians. 
But they’re not. But those of us who have seen the 
light and don’t act accordingly, we are less worthy than 
they are; in fact we are renegades.”’ 

I would like any who talk glibly of a next war to 
read “‘ Private Suhren ”’ and to read “‘ Thus and Thus.” # 
Barbusse also fought in the ranks, but his experiences 
have enraged and embittered him, and he hopes his 
stories (he pledges his word for their truth) will ‘ kindle 
some spark of angry hatred against those answerable ”’ 
for leading the world into disaster and misery. His 
charges of terrible brutality are not against the Germans 
but against his own people, the French; of shooting 
men as scapegoats to cover the mistakes of their officers ; 
of the slaughter of prisoners, and of regiments that 
mutinied ; of the merciless shelling and massacre of 
Russian troops incorporated with the French on the 
Western Front, because, hearing of the Revolution in 
Russia, the Russians were eager to break away and go 
home. Some of these tales, and tales of revolting 
barbarities in the Balkans and elsewhere, seem incredible, 
and one hesitates over them with a feeling that perhaps 
M. Barbusse’s ghastly experiences have made him so 
much of an extremist that it is hard for him to be im- 
partial. He denounces, for instance, the “ bourgeois 
republicans ’’ who brutally shot down the Communists 
in Paris in ’71, but calls Soviet Russia the one free 
country on earth, and has no word of reproof for the 
Bolsheviks who established their regime by the same 
ruthless slaughter of their opponents. But the grim 
lesson of his book is that you still cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled, and cannot go into war without 
lapsing into savagery and becoming, at all events while 
the guns are roaring, nothing but a ravening animal. 

That is the lesson too of ‘‘ A Fatalist at War,” ? but 
Herr Binding has none of Barbusse’s bitterness and 
wild hatred of all who do not share his revolutionary 
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doctrines. The German has arrived at a larger philo- 
sophy of life and recognises that folly, cruelty, insensate 
ambitions are not peculiar to any one class or nation, 
but are lamentably common to all. He writes in 
October, 1914, from Passchendaele : 


““When one sees the wasting, burning villages and 
towns, plundered cellars and attics in which the troops 
have pulled everything to pieces in the blind instinct 
of self-preservation, dead or half-starved animals, cattle 
bellowing in the sugar-beet fields, and then corpses, 
corpses, and corpses, streams of wounded one after another 
—then everything becomes senseless, a lunacy, a horrible 
bad joke of peoples and their history, an endless reproach 
to mankind, a negation of all civilisation, killing all belief 
in the capacity of mankind for progress, a desecration of 
what is holy, so that one feels that all human beginnings 
are doomed in this War.” 


If Binding detects no genius in the British High Com- 
mand, he detects none in the German either; and his 
notes on the blunders of officers, of disorderliness and 
drunkenness among the troops, rather punctures the 
inflated tradition of the marvellous efficiency and 
discipline that prevailed in the German Army. He is 
frank in his admiration and occasional contempt of the 
English, and in the thick of the War makes a shrewdly 
matter-of-fact entry that glows with praise of the 
constitution of the British Empire. He regrets the 
destruction of Ypres, the use of poison gas, the doings 
of German submarines, gibes at the meanness of 
“reprisals ’’ on all sides, and at the hypocrisy of 
Germany’s whining to America against the barbarity 
of the British blockade, since they knew they would do 
the same themselves and “ starve out all England in 
cold blood ’”’ if they could. He has a piteous little 
sketch of German troops after a long bombardment ; 


many of them, unable to speak, stand with “ wild eyes 
gazing out of faces which are no longer human’’; and 
they crave for brandy, yearning to “lose the faculty 
of feeling.” He even pities the hundreds of dead 
horses as ‘‘dumb reproaches to human folly.’’ All 
through these extracts from his diaries and letters you 
are drawn to the man by his sane, compassionate, equit- 
able common-sense outlook. Clearly the war had 
opened his eyes, matured his mind and made him a 
rational creature, who saw that the failure of the 
Christian world was not attributable to its Christianity. 
This is a very significant book, both in its record of 
events and in the homely wisdom of its humane 
philosophy. 

One feels somehow that if such men as Binding, 
subdued to a wise tolerance by dire experiences, were 
now at the head of affairs in all countries, there would 
be no loose talk of another war nor the feverish prepara- 
tion for it that will certainly bring it to pass. One 
feels also that if this next war must come, the sole 
hope of its proving at last a war to end war would be if 
some deep sense of their responsibility prompted 
political leaders of all parties everywhere to go out 
and, by working with gun and bayonet at wholesale 
murder, give themselves a chance to complete their 
education in the humanities and acquire that loathing 
of the whole dirty business, and the settled preference 
for peace which seem to accrue from nothing but actual 
and intimate acuaintance with the real meaning of war. 
It is true that, like thousands who are not political 
leaders, they might never come back, but we should 
have to risk that. A risk which, as moderate altruists, 
I hope we should be prepared to take without hesitation, 
and even cheerfully. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE—conid. 


and mental tests of great variety. He went on to describe 
intelligence tests, and to draw deductions as to the relative 
value of several leading subjects of education. His lecture 
was interspersed with many good stories. The discussion 
which followed ran largely to illustrations of the working 
of the child mind. Amongst those who spoke were Mrs. 
Mabel Marlowe, Miss Edgar, Mrs. De Crespigny, Mr. G. B. 
Burgin and Miss M. V. Gregory. 


Programme. 


January 23rd.— Mr. Frank Rutter: ‘The Art of 
Illustration.’”’ Chairman: Miss M. V. Gregory. Report 
next month. 


February 6th.—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe: ‘‘ The Poetic Art.” 
Chairman: Mr. Kennedy Williamson. 


February 20th.—Mr. John Freeman: ‘“‘ The Difference 
Between Prose and Poetry.”’ Chairman: Mr. R. L. 
Mégroz. 


March 6th.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: 
Mr. J. D. Beresford. Chairman: Mr. St. John Adcock, 
Editor of THE Bookman. 


All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
“ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


Saturday, February 16th.—Miss S. A. Coltar is arrang- 
ing for an afternoon at Greenwich and Blackheath, visit- 
ing Trinity Hospital, the Naval Museum and, it is hoped, 
the Royal Naval College and the Royal Hospital Schools. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


The Brighton and Hove Bookman Circle held their 
Christmas party at the Union Church Institute on Tuesday 
evening, January 15th. Formal invitations had been sent 
out, but many of those who accepted were not present, 
doubtless owing to the inclement weather. ‘Those who 
came undoubtedly enjoyed themselves. Each member 
was asked to wear an Emblem representing some well- 
known novel, ancient or modern. Much ingenuity was 
shown in these devices, and the prize of a reduced subscrip- 
tion to the Circle for next session was won by Miss Hazel 
with thirteen correct solutions. Abundant and _ varied 
refreshments were arrayed by Miss MacDonagh (the 
Circle’s indefatigable Hon. Treasurer) and Miss Greenyer 
(an active member of the Committee), the piéce de résistance 
being a truly gorgeous cake in two tiers, adorned with 
ribbons and roses, and iced, this being Miss MacDonagh’s 
creation—a treat to eyes and taste alike. Short humorous 
debates followed, in which Miss Anderson, Miss Greenyer, 
Miss Hazel, Miss Lindsay, Mr. Higgs (Alec Stansbury), 
Mr. MacDonagh, Mr. Scott, Miss Hurlstone- Jones and others 
took part. It was put to the meeting that a Reading Circle 
be formed as an adjunct to the lectures and debates, and 
it was unanimously approved. In February Miss Vera 
Arlett will address the members on ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Modern Poetry.” 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred MHurlstone-Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, 
Hove. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


After a long holiday in England and on the Con- 
tinent, Mr. Thornton Wilder 
left London last month to 
return to America and 
resume his duties as House 
Master at Lewisville Public 
School. At present he is 
engaged on a new novel, 
a story of ancient Greece 
founded to some extent on 
a play of Terence’s, and 
differing as much from 
“The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” as that does from his 
first book, ‘‘ The Cabala.”’ 
He began by writing some 
of those three-minute plays 
included in_ his last, 
“The Angel That Troubled 
the Waters,’ and is now 
planning a series of chronicle 
plays dealing with American 
history. But the next book 
we are tohave fromhim will \ 
be a story for children— 
“The Empress of New- 
foundland,”’ which will be 
published this year. 


remembrance. In replying to the Premier, the 
B.0.P.’s present editor, Mr. Geoffrey R. Pocklington, 
paid a glowing tribute to its founder and first editor, 
the late George Andrew Hutchison ; spoke of the 
paper’s beginnings and progress; incidentally 
remarking that instead of teaching boys to make 
rabbit hutches it is now more concerned with telling 
them how to make valve 
sets; and among his 
amusing anecdotes of the 
difficult inquiries that come 
from the modern youngster, 
largely concerning the cost 
of things, was one of a boy 
of ten who wrote to ask the 
price of a small aeroplane 
capable of carrying one boy 
and one dog to the North 
Pole. Altogether a memor- 
able and most enjoyable 
occasion, on the significance 
of which the B.0O.P., its 
editors, contributors and 
readers, past and present, 
are all to tbe heartily 
congratulated. 


“A selection of ‘Stories 
from the Bible,” retold by 
Walter de la Mare, will be 
published in March by 
Messrs. Faber & Gwyer. 


A new book by the 
anonymous author of ‘ The 


The Prime Minister was 
in his happiest, most de- 


Pomp of Power,” and one 
which is said to be revealing 


Professor W. T. Allison, 


the well known Canadian 
“Canadian Literature of To-Day” appears in this Number. 


t and critic, whose article on 


lightfully reminiscent vein 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


in the light it throws on the 


at the Jubilee luncheon 

of the Boy’s Own Paper on the 18th of last month, 
with the Duke of Atholl in the Chair. He rejoiced 
at having found in the current issue of the magazine 
an advertisement that had been familiar to him in 
the numbers he used to buy when he was a boy ; 
he remembered the first great serials of Kingston, 
‘Ballantyne, Talbot Baines Reed, and went on to 
picture his Home Secretary, long ago, learning from 
B.O.P. articles how to make rabbit hutches, and 
now attending to hutches of a very different kind 
on Dartmoor and at Borstal; and, looking round on 
the large assembly, wondered wryly whether it would 
be possible for a certain popular daily to hold such 
a jubilee luncheon in due season and bring together 
such a vast gathering of old and middle-aged readers 
who held it in such admiring and affectionate 


problems that are agitating 
modern’Europe, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson under the title of “ Their Several 
Necessities.” 


The eighth and final volume of “ The Farington 
Diary ” (21s.; Hutchinson) fully maintains the 
interest of the earlier volumes, and I confess I came 
to the last page with a feeling of regret that. there 
is to be no more of it. Mr. James Greig has carried 
out his work as editor and commentator with a 
skill and carefulness that add immensely to the 
Diary’s interest and usefulness. He breaks every 
chapter into paragraphs, giving each its descriptive 
heading, which not only lightens the look of the 
page but, by tersely summarising the purport of 
each entry, makes for easyreference His foot-notes 
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are always necessary, informing and concise. Be- 
ginning in the year of Waterloo, this concluding 
instalment of the Diary is rich in entertaining gossip, 
and sometimes scandal, about all manner of 
prominent persons, artistic, literary, political and 
social, with whom Farington was acquainted, and 
with news of passing events—great and small— 
news that he gathered often at first hand from men 
and women who played some part in them. The 
frankness and intimacy of the Diary make it piquant 
and entertaining ; the knowledge behind its day-to- 
day jottings give it an abiding historical value. 
These eight volumes are a real possession to which 
the student of English social and 
political life and manners will 
always be deeply indebted. 


Some nine years ago when I first 
met Mr. Stacy Aumonier, Messrs. 
Methuen had just published “ The 
Querrils,’’ which I still think the 
best of his novels, but his finest 
work, then and since, is in the 
short stories with which he estab- 
lished his reputation. His first, 
“The Friends,’’ was not recognised 
at once as the little masterpiece 
it is. He took it to a literary 
agent, he told me, who read it and gave it 
back to him, saying it was too terribly sombre 
and that ‘‘no magazine will touch such a 
story as this.”” Later, however, it appeared in the 
English Review and in the American Century; in 
1917 Messrs. Methuen reissued it, with two other of 
his stories under the title of ‘‘ Three Bars Interval,” 
n a paper-covered volume at a shilling; then a 
clergyman took that tale of ‘‘ The Friends,” two 
furniture salesmen who drank themselves to death, 
as a theme for a sermon; readers of the Boston 
Transcript voted for it as one of the five best short 
stories of the year; critics in general praised it with 
no uncertain voice, the Spectator in the course of a 
very long review ranking it as “one of the best 
stories we have ever read in English.” Stacy 
Aumonier did not write habitually in that grimly 
realistic vein ; more often his stories and articles 
reflect the charm and whimsical humour of his 
many-sided personality ; he has died at forty, one 
of the most brilliant short-story writers of his day, 
yet leaving his early promise only half fulfilled. 


Portrait by 
H. Walter Barnett. 


Mr. Chris Massie, whose first novel, ‘‘ Lady,” a 
realistic story of London low life, made its appear- 
ance a year or so ago, has completed a second, 
“ Peccavi,’’ which will be published this spring by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall; who also have in the 
press “‘ What Care I? ”’ a new novel by Mrs. C. A. 
Nicholson, who is at present holidaying, and working 
on another book in the South of France. 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin have just published a 
third and cheaper edition of Dr. J. Wesley Bready’s 
‘“‘ Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress.”’ 
The book has not only proved popular with the 
general reader, but has been placed by the L.C.C. 
on their lists of books for use in the schools of 
London. 


“‘ Gallion’s Reach,”’ by H. M. Tomlinson, “‘ Ober- 
land,”’ by Dorothy Richardson, and “ Hanging 
Johnny,’ by Myrtle Johnson, are the books that 
have been recommended by the English to the 
French Committee of the Femina Vie Heureuse and 
Northcliffe Prizes as the three 
from which they should select the 
one to which they will award the 
Femina Prize for 1927-8. The 
decision of the French Committee 
will be announced early in the 
spring. 


There is a charming essay in 
Lord Riddell’s ‘‘ Looking Round ”’ 
(Newnes) on Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who last month celebrated his 
seventy -ninth birthday. Some 
forty years ago Lord Riddell 
had instructions from a lay 
client to employ Mr. Birrell to draft a memo- 
randum and articles of association, and found 
him ‘an able draftsman and sound lawyer,” 
but thought he seemed “ bored with the job,” 
and after reading ‘“ Obiter Dicta’’ was not sur- 
prised and even wondered that he could bear the 
sight of things so dull as legal documents. He 
quotes Mr. Birrell’s dictum that “ literature exists 
to please—to lighten the burden of men’s lives . . . 
and those men of letters are the best loved who have 
best performed literature’s truest office,’ and 
rightly adds, ‘‘ judged by this standard he is entitled 
to tons of affection.’’ For contrast, there is a very 
interesting account of John H. Patterson, a great 
American business man who was enormously efficient 
and made a lot of money, and, among others, are 
essays and sketches of such varied personalities as 
Mussolini, Lord Leverhulme, Clemenceau, Lord 
Balfour, President Wilson and an admirable study 
of Huxley, “ the first of the Agnostics.” 


Aumonier. 


As an addition to the symposium on ‘“‘ New Books 
that Ought to be Better Known” which appeared 
in our Christmas Number, Mrs. Victor Rickard 
writes calling attenton to ‘‘ The Laird,”’ which was 
published by Messrs. John Long in the spring of 
1925, and, I am glad to note, promptly recommended 
in THE BOOKMAN : 


‘“‘ Three years ago,” says Mrs. Victor Rickard, “‘ I read a 
book called ‘ The Laird,’ by Winifred Duke. I thought at 
the time that the whole reading world would combine in 
saying that the legitimate successor in the Wuthering 
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Heights tradition 
had appeared. So 
far as I know, no one 
did say so, and the 
book passed without 
acclaim. I got it 
again a day or two 
ago in a book sale 
and re-read it. I 
think it is even 
better than I origi- 
nally believed it to 
be. I have not read 
any other of Miss 
Duke’s books, but if 
they are at all as 
good as ‘ The Laird ’ 


Mr. Upton Sinclair, 


amazing story o cco an anzetti, bas ™ 
just been published by Messrs. Werner they must be re 


Laurie. markable. I know 

nothing of the author 

and only read one very inadequate notice of the book in 

the Times Literary Supplement. I do feel that work like 

hers, which is so strong, so faithful, and so powerful in its 

grip, ought at least to have the chance it seems to me to 
have missed.” 


Two of Disraeli’s early literary efforts, ‘‘ The 
Dunciad of To-day and The Modern AZsop,” are 
gathered into a volume which Messrs. Ingpen & 
Grant have published in a limited edition (10s. 6d.) 
with an introduction by Mr. Michael Sadleir. 
Both the satire and the fables appeared in 1826 in 
a short-lived weekly magazine, The Star Chamber, 
with which Disraeli was associated and to which he 
admittedly contributed the fables, but the author- 
ship of ‘“‘ The Dunciad of To-day ” has remained in 
doubt. The fables are neat, terse, pointed and 
have touches of characteristic Disraelian irony, but 
the satire is at times rather cheap, and bludgeons 
contemporary authors with more violence than 
humour. It was obviously written under the 
influence of Byron’s “‘ English Bards,’’ and whatever 
else it lacks it does not lack gusto and a certain 
power of ridicule and vituperation. It is interesting 
as an irresponsible survey of the world of letters in 
the twenties ; but more interesting still, I think, is 
Mr. Sadleir’s introduction, delving into the cloudy 
history of the Star Chamber and those connected with 
it and, by deduction, and comparison, and inferences 
drawn from divers 
sources, ingeni- 
ously building up 
a strong argument 
for attributing the 
authorship of 
“The Dunciad of 
To-day’ to the 
brilliant young 
man who was at 
that date publish- 
ing his first novel, 
“Vivian Grey.” 
It is, at all events, 
in the spirit 
of the youthful 


Mr. W. B. Seabrook, 


Author of “ The Magic Island,” to be published 
this month by Messrs. Harrap. 


Disraeli, and as a piquant example of his prentice 
work was well worth resuscitating. 


“ Barrieland: A Thrums Pilgrimage,” by J. A. 
Hammerton, will be published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. at the end of this month. The book will 
have sixteen illustrations. 


The Index to Volume LXXIV will be given in our 
March issue. 
BOOKMAN. 


Portrait by 


Mr. W. R. Titterton, 


whose new book, “ Drinking Songs and Other Songs” (Cecil 
Palmer), was reviewed in last,month’s Bookman. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


PROUST, by Clive Bell (5s. ; Hogarth Press), is an enter- 
taining little essay. It suffers from Mr. Bell’s usual in- 
capacity to look at anything in due proportion. He has 
not the talent nor the taste of a literary critic, but looks 
keenly and with too great an affection at the object 
immediately before him, detaching it both from the past 
and from contemporary objects. Proust as a novelist 
can only be studied profitably if he is discussed in relation 
to Sterne, to Richardson and possibly to Landor; as an 
artist he must be considered in his relation to Ruskin and 
the whole esthetic philosophy for which Ruskin was 
responsible. He had also a strong, if perverted interest in 
the ethical side of life, one which Mr. Bell scarcely takes 
into account at all. Proust’s popularity to-day—if it is 
still prevalent—is largely due to his childish metaphysics, 
which Mr. Bell accepts as a satisfactory statement of an 
insoluble riddle. Here Mr. Bell is a very appropriate 
interpreter of the French novelist for those readers who 
enjoy him as some people enjoy music—for Mr. Bell’s 
acquaintance with metaphysics is on a par with that of 
Proust. The essay has some entertaining personal recollec- 
lections, and is very readable. 


E. O. Hoppé. 
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The gradual unfolding of a tender, reflective personality 
is revealed in THE UNSPOILED, by M. E. Francis Parker 
(7s. 6d.; Fowler Wright). Sylvia’s buoyant personality, 
with her passion for everything pertaining to out-of-doors, 
is vividly and feelingly drawn, so too is her wistful longing 
and reaching out for enlightenment. So delicate is the 
process that the whole book is devoted to it, everyone 
and everything else sinking into a shadowy background. 
Restraint and a sense of fitness characterise the end. 

The tracking down of a murder in the Northern Trans- 
vaal grew into the wider issue of a native revolt. In 
SHADOWS IN THE WATER (7s. 6d.; John Long), William 
Westrup gives a colourful and realistic background to the 
story in which the outstanding character carries his triple 
role with considerable ingenuity and acumen. Romance 
and humour 
are not 
lacking, but 
the author's 
chief con- 
cern is a 
sympathetic 
develop- 
ment of the 
native psy- 
chology. 


The eerie 
atmosphere 
of the 
jungle with 
its unusual 
night cries 
and strange 
growths, the 
endless, 
pitiless warfare between. the species, strange ,and little 
known habits and accomplishments of these denizens of 
the forest, and delightful pen and camera pictures of the 
humans he encountered—these and many more congruous 
interests are gathered together in TALES FROM SOME 


A Wild Ceylon Tusker. 


From “Tales From Some Eastern Jungles,” by 
K. W. S. Mitchell (Cecil Palmer). 


EASTERN JUNGLES, by K. W. S. Mitchell (15s.; Cecil 
Palmer). The numerous photographs taken by the author 
are remarkably successful and are made doubly attractive 
by means of a realistic colouring in which delicacy and 
vigour are charmingly blended. 

All the familiar ingredients of a thoroughgoing mystery 
story, appropriated identity, missing gems, loss of memory, 
underground passages, etc., are skilfully compounded in 
THE MAN WITH THE AMBER EYES, by Edgar Jepson and 
Hugh Clevely (7s. 6d. ; Herbert Jenkins), and the result is 
highly ingenious and entertaining. Peter Kennedy landed 
in England, after a somewhat adventurous career abroad, 
to find that he had inherited a house and money from an 
uncle. There was also a letter which placed him under 
the virtual obligation of avenging a wrong done to that 
same uncle. He soon found himself up against a dangerous 
gang, where his cool daring, fine physique, and clear 
thinking stood him in good stead. Romance too plays 
a leading part, and is a real factor in the triumphant success 
which ultimately comes to Peter, after an exciting pursuit. 

The mystery surrounding the murder of old Sam Barton 
at THE HOUSE ON TOLLARD RIDGE, by John Rhode 
(7s. 6d.; Geoffrey Bles), seemed to be elucidating itself 
to the satisfaction of most people, including Superintendent 
King, who was in charge of the case; in fact the trial 
was over and the prisoner condemned, when the famous 
Dr. Priestley steps in. By dint of subtle analysis and 
reasoning and bringing into play some shrewd research, 
this popular investigator reconstructs the whole tragedy, 
together with its further development, and succeeds in 
swinging the pendulum right round to the most unexpected 
quarter. An excellently planned story, carrying its full 
weight of mystery and lucid reasoning in the solution of it. 

Messrs. Constable have published a new impression of 
their complete edition of GEORGE MEREDITH’S POETICAL 
WORKS (8s.), with a preface and notes by G. M. ‘brevelyan, 
who was a personal friend of Meredith’s and throws interest- 
ing lights on some of his work from conversations he had 
with the poet about it. We are not likely to have and could 
not wish for a better edition of Meredith’s poems than is 
offered in this handsome volume. 


‘““SEAMARK.”’ 


By Tuomas Mouwtt. 


“TROZEN GOLD,” by Austin J. Small (““Seamark’’), 
so reads the title page of a novel published 
just five years ago—the first book of a young author 
who had lately broken into print with short stories 
and serial fiction of such amazing, untutored strength 
and enthusiasm that in at least one reader they created 
the uncanny feeling that Jack London, the life-lover 
long since lost, had come back from the eternities. 
That the writer of ‘‘ White Fang” and “‘ The Call of 
the Wild ” should have been “‘ Seamark’s” great hero 
in those early days of a flashing, meteoric career, which 
all too soon has ended in tragic circumstances, was 
magnificently fitting. Austin Small’s personal career 
resembled that of Jack London in a hundred ways: 
he was a sailor before the mast at the age of thirteen, 
he tramped the length and breadth of the Americas, 
“jumped ”’ freight trains, earned his food and bed by 
singing and dancing in mining saloons, and even raided 
the Klondyke. He was a born tale-teller, and by the 
time he turned twenty he had begun spinning yarns 


out of his stinging hazards and adventures sheerly for 
the fun of it. Then, by the best of all chances, he 
actually met Jack London himself. 

Mrs. Charmian London described to me a few years 
ago the impression that the young English rover along 
the Pacific Coast made on her famous husband as he 
listened to his yarns. Here was a lad after his own 
heart. Promptly Jack London told him to “ buy a pen 
and write them down.”’ It was the best advice he could 
have given; and while Austin Small was serving in 
the British Navy during the War, he obeyed the exhorta- 
tion. He bought a pen—and paper. True, paper was 
scarce, but that did not daunt “‘ Seamark,”’ as he began 
to call himself for the simple reason that no naval 
man was permitted to attach his own name to published 
writings. The alternative to having all the paper his 
astonishingly prolific pen demanded was to adapt his 
penmanship to the available supply. Therefore he 
trained himself to a microscopic script that allowed a 
whole chapter of a story to fit itself into a single quarto 
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sheet—and that tiny, meticul- 
ous writing characterised him 
to the day of his death. 
Incongruous perhaps in a 
man who was at one period 
the heavyweight glove cham- 
pion of the fighting Navy! 
Not really though, for behind 
the big ‘‘ he-man,”’ behind the 
sledge-hammer word and 
the smashing picturesque 
phrase that linked his ‘“‘ Frozen 
Gold” and the stories pre- 
ceding and succeeding it with 
the Far North novels of 
Jack London, was a_ super- 
sensitive, beauty - quickened 
spirit. Of course the critics 
who expressed impatience 
with work that was all 
pitched on the high key, with 
seldom a sign of the minor 
note, were blind to the 
artist in “‘Seamark.” And 
he, pathetically modest and 
unassuming about his art and his possibilities, would 
have granted their right to be impatient. He often 
recalled (with amusement) one severe person who said 
of “‘ Frozen Gold” that ‘the story itself is as top- 
hole as the writing is dreadful.” But he could give 
blow for blow, and his retort on the critics, extracted 


from one of his breezy, 
stimulating letters to me, is 
worthy of consideration by 
anyone who imagines that 
the author of sensational 
fiction is not competent to 
pronounce on literary matters. 
Critics, declared ‘‘ Seamark,’’ 
are “‘deadheads in the 
novelist’s audience.” They 
are “parasites, in so far 
as they have no root; they 
are supplementary entirely 
to the profession on which 
they live, have neither use, 
excuse, ornamental office, nor 
hold on life, and are, if any- 
thing, an unmitigated nuisance 
—absolute parasites ! ”’ 

“Seamark”’ has not lived 
long enough to open the 
eyes of the blind. But he 
was steadily revealing him- 
self as at least one desirable 
thing—the honest crafts- 
man. To be that and also an honest man is no mean 
thing ; as to the rest—well, there is consolation in our 
knowledge that, as he assured me, “ my stories are 
such dashed good fun to me that I just gallop along 
with ’em, and haven’t time to think out suaver ways 
of saying the things that crowd on to my nib.” 


**Seamark”’ 
(Austin J, Small). 
From a drawing by K. Hénny. 


The Bookshelf. 


* VERMEER AND OTHERS.* 


Both these books are about Vermeer. The ‘“ Head of 
a Young Girl’’ at The Hague decorates the cover of both, 
and Mr. E. V. Lucas has lost his heart to the little lady. 
‘The line of the right cheek is surely the sweetest line 
ever suggested,” he writes. ‘‘ The painting of the lower 
lip is as much a miracle as a flower.’’ I can recall transports 
of my own over Vermeer forty years ago, the canvases 
calling them forth being ‘“‘ The Cook”’ and “ The Little 
Street,’’ hanging then in the old Six house on the Heeren- 
gracht, in Amsterdam. And then we went on to the 
Mauritshuis—the ‘‘ Young Girl”’ had not then been dis- 
covered—and the ‘‘ View of Delft ’’ which even Mr. Walter 
Bayes cannot persuade me is not a superlative landscape, 
although I admit it attracts me even more by the Vyver 
than off Piccadilly. But Mr. Lucas, like myself, was 
writing as a layman, which is the way of sheer delight for 
his readers as well as for himself, without thought of the 
sources of Vermeer’s magic, content that it is there. Or 
at any rate with no more thought of it than we all can 
easily follow. 


‘‘Vermeer was aristocratic and detached; not a touch of 
domestic emotion ever entered into his work. To him men 
and women were accessories of his art: useful material to set 
in rooms against white walls and brown maps, with the light 
irradiating them. To Maes they were fellow creatures, and he 
painted them as such, with homely, sentimental surroundings 


and suggestions.” 
That is an illuminative comparison—more so perhaps 
than another with Metsu, in the light of Sir Otto Beit’s 
““The Letter-Reader,’’ now at Burlington House—which 
we can all understand and endorse, and is typical of a 

* ‘“* Vermeer the Magical.”” By E. V. Lucas. ‘5s. 


—‘' An Introduction to Dutch Art.”’ 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


(Methuen.) 
By R.H. Wilenski. 25s. 


persuasive essay in appreciation. And one well and 
interestingly illustrated also, since it reproduces new 
attributions, some of which still require confirmation. 

Mr. Wilenski’s book is also on Vermeer, whom it 
approaches by quite another path. Here too we have 
admiration, but differently reached. We cannot doubt 
the layman’s disinterested delight, but with its expression 
is mixed the crow of the critic. There is persuasion in it, 
but something still more provocative. You have the feel- 
ing that not only is a great painter discovered in Vermeer, 
but also the crown of an argument anent painting. 

And that is what we do have in Mr. Wilenski’s book 
really. ‘‘ Vermeer and His Circle” is its concluding 
Part, to which all the rest is leading. It is called ‘‘ An 
Introduction to Dutch Art,’’ and in a sense that is a proper 
title. There are gaps in it—not only Masters (if indeed 
Little) somewhat arrogantly dismissed, with no intention 
of returning to them, but groups of Masters to be treated 
in a future volume, we do not doubt excellently. But in 
another and truer sense it is a Conclusion of Dutch Art. 
There is much more to be said, but nothing vital. This is 
the whole School according to Wilenski. 

There are two great figures in it, Rembrandt and Vermeer 
(with perhaps Hals as a third). The rest fall away into 
categories, like ‘‘ descriptive’’ and ‘‘ romantic,’’ some 
again subdivided according as they are “ original’ or 
‘popular’? merely. But, says Mr. Wilenski, not once 
but on almost every page, the supreme order of artist 
is the ‘‘architectural.”” To this Rembrandt is the 
stumbling-block. On Rembrandt’s origins Mr. Wilenski 
is illuminating, particularly in reference to Adam Elsheimer 
and Jan Pynas, and on Rembrandt’s Art he is not less so. 
He is indeed both shrewd and candid throughout in detail, 
but he cannot get away from his premiss, and as Rem- 
brandt will not fit in with that, while Vermeer jumps to it 
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perfectly, we get an argument that seems triumphantly 
crowned with Vermeer, but is really defeated by the still 
greater exception, Rembrandt. Art is a free activity, and 
is judged by results. You cannot pin it down to logic, 
nor tie it up in categories. And for this very reason Mr. 
Wilenski’s book is better than its thesis—not that its thesis 
is wrong, but because the book rises superior to it. It is 
more elastic than its argument, the rigidity of which I 
suspect of being due to principles to which the author 
considered himself committed. There is nowhere any 
reason given, or even suggested, why the “‘ architectural ”’ 
artist should be superior to the ‘‘ romantic’ or even the 
“ descriptive,’’ or why we should limit the expression of 
genius to one set of experiences. Mr. Wilenski’s book, let 
us add, is admirably and intelligently illustrated with one 
hundred and twenty-eight reproductions. 


D. S. MELDRUM. 


A CRITICISM OF CRITICISM.* 


Almost the worst thing about this book is its title, as 
the author seems to feel; for he adds by way of explica- 
tion, which is also the way of accusation, ‘‘ Some Principles 
of Criticism Examined in the Light of Ancient and Modern 
Theory.”” Like most excuses, this hardly meets the case. 
Can the making of literature and an examination of the 
principles of criticism be considered the same thing ? 
Surely the first is a question of how some people give, 
and the second a question of how some people receive ! 
I am not trying to be over-scrupulous; I am merely 
pointing out that the title of the book led me to expect 
one thing, and the book itself gave me something different. 
What it gave me is so good that I think it might be better. 
Which, as the curates say, brings me to my second point. 

I said that the title was ‘‘ almost ’’ the worst thing about 
the book. The actual worst thing is the book itself. 
Mr. Scott-James has really tried to write two books at 
once, and hasn’t quite written either. Some of his matter 
belongs to Book A, which is a critical examination of 
criticism through the ages ; the rest of it belongs to Book B, 
which might be called a review of reviews. Book A is 
much the better, and would have had more of a chance 
in the struggle for life had Book B not clung about its 
waist. If the author wants me to be particular, I will 
say that his discussion of Plato and Aristotle belongs to 
Book A and that his chapter on the Novel belongs to Book B. 
I do not say that he should not have written Book B; but 
I do say that he should not have mingled it with Book A. 
Having made these unpleasing remarks, I pass on. 

Just as there are people who resent the arrogance of the 
artist when he says “‘ Such is life, as I see it,’’ so there are 
artists who resent the arrogance of the critic when he 
says ‘‘ Such is art, as I see it.’’ The resentment of each is 
vain, for things like that, you know, must be. As soon as 
man has risen a little above the beast, he begins to take a 
view of things. If he keeps his view to himself, nothing 
happens ; but when he expresses it, someone is naturally 
moved to take a view of his view. In other words, art and 
criticism are twins, the former but slightly the senior. 
Artists have been known to deny critics the right to live. 
Why, they ask, should there be people who exist by selling 
their views of men’s creative work? But there is a 
previous question : Why should there be people who exist 
by selling their views of God’s creative work? Poetry, 
says Matthew Arnold, is a criticism of life. That is but 
part of the truth. All creative art is a criticism of life. 

And so, criticism there must be, as long as there is art. 
The arrogant claims of artists to be self-sufficient are vain. 
Not what the artist thinks of himself, but what the man 
in the street thinks of the artist, is the decisive fact. As I 
have remarked before, the test of a half-crown is not 
whether it is beautiful in my eyes, but whether the butcher 
will take it. One of the earliest critics of poetry had no 
doubt about his right to criticise, for he decided that 


* “The Making of Literature.” By R. A. Scott-James. 
18s. (Secker.) 


poetical works were dangerous to an otherwise well 
conducted state, and proposed to banish both them and 
their authors, respectfully but inexorably. This amiable 
suggestion you will find in Plato’s ‘“‘ Republic,’”’ a work 
which has had its admirers, including poets themselves. 
But there is nothing strange or remote about the moral 
anxiety of statesmen in the presence of literature. Even 
Home Secretaries have been affected. 

Criticism then, being always with us, it is not impertinent 
to ask what it has accomplished during its now lengthy 
life. That question Mr. Scott-James answers to the extent 
of twenty-nine chapters and nearly four hundred pages. 
Beginning with Plato and Aristotle, he carries us through 
the great creative utterances of Longinus, Dante, Ben 
Jonson, Dryden, Lessing, Goethe, Coleridge, Sainte-Beuve, 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin and Pater, to say nothing of 
others. He even devotes some attention to Croce, who is 
not however a critic, but a philosopher. Observe the other 
names, and the kind of authority they carry. To philoso- 
phise about art is not the same as to criticise creatively. 
If we have Croce, surely we should have Hegel, whose 
utterances are not less considerable, either in bulk or in 
obscurity. There are other more important defects. It 
is astonishing that the great name of Samuel Johnson is 
but casually mentioned in a book that finds room for 
observations that are little more than current journalism. 
Further, the centuries between Longinus and the Renais- 
sance are dismissed far too easily. Much more happened 
than is indicated in Mr. Scott-James’s rather facile sum- 
mary. I suggest to him that his chapter called ‘ The 
Dark Ages’”’ is not worthy of its place in this book. It 
is not safe to assume that, because there is no evidence, 
nothing happened ; for evidence, in the days before print- 
ing, is a matter of chance. The one fact that is clear to 
any student even of our own medizval literature is that a 
great deal more went on than we have any means of know- 
ing. We have intimations, vestiges, survivals ; and these, 
like the bones of extinct creatures, though they may add 
little to our precise knowledge, add much to our reasonable 
belief. Mr. Scott-James is a little patchy too in his refer- 
ences. Sometimes he is lavish with foot-notes, at others 
parsimonious. The important discussion of Ben Jonson 
for instance is conducted without a single reference to the 
sources of the quotations. Moreover there are a few details 
of his own judgments that seem to need some reconsidera- 
tion. Hear him for instance upon Dickens : 

‘‘ What slovenly writing there is in Dickens! What utter 
disregard for the ‘ finer edge of words’! Yet we cannot deny 
his creative power, his possessive and possessing ‘sense of 
fact,’ which with amazing disregard for the decencies of language 
(a disregard which was, of course, a defect of sensibility) he 


contrived, clumsily but powerfully, to exhibit amid the chaos of 
his novels.” 


It cannot be denied that there is truth in this; but it 
is at best only half the truth. I could write, with the 
utmost seriousness, a paragraph of exactly the opposite 
tendency : 

“‘ What sedulously careful writing there is in Dickens! What 
a sense he has of the values of words! Almost as great as his 
creative power over person and fact is the power with which he 
commands the right words for every great situation—a power 
that extends to his phrases, his sentences and his paragraphs. 
Nearly every excellence of prose can be found in the finely 
constructed works of Dickens.”’ 


A writer of Mr. Scott-James’s rank should know better 
than to leave his readers with the considered opinion that 
the prose of Dickens is remarkable for nothing but slovenly 
writing and an amazing disregard for the decencies of 
language. Let him turn to ‘‘ David Copperfield,” and 
repent. Further, his view that the opening of ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
is an example of Shakespeare’s artistic insincerity in 
writing down to the crude demands of his audience for 
vulgar terror seems to me too grotesque for discussion. 

I have thought these objections worth making because 
the book is, in essentials, thoroughly good. Mr. Scott- 
James is fully master of his theme, and, in particular, is 
clearness itself upon the crucial fact that behind great 
criticism, as behind great achievement of any kind, we 
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have not codes or canons, but a man. His range of 
sympathy and understanding is wide, and he is not in- 
timidated by any catchwords, ancient or modern. So 
clearly and sanely does he present the creative utterances 
of his greater figures that much of his book is a sheer joy 
to read. To those who have already thought about these 
matters his pages are full of happy reminiscences; to 
those who have yet to learn what the function of criticism 
is in the world of art, his best chapters will be rich in 
guidance. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


RELIGIOUS FANATICISM.* 


Once more truth is stranger than fiction. Mrs. Ray 
Strachey, in her novel ‘“‘ Shaken By the Wind,’’ presented 
an extraordinary picture of religious fanaticism in America, 
and some of its victims. Obviously it was based on fact. 
Here, in an account of some of the curious sects which in 
America have risen and made converts and faded away, 
are the facts; and certainly no novelist could imagine 
notions and antics more preposterous than those indulged 
in by some of these seekers after religious sensation. A 
Swift in his most satiric mood might have invented the 
Nothingarians, whose cry was ‘‘ No God, No Government, 
No Marriage, No Money, No Meat, No Tobacco, No 
Sabbath, No Skirts, No Church, No War, No Slaves, etc.”’ 
Yet the Nothingarians were only one of the extraordinary 
sects which grew, fungus-like, around the Abolition 
movement in America in the first half of the last 
century. 

There were the Millerites, who were prepared in 1843 
for the end of the world. The world went on—to survive 
a mild epidemic of Fourierism, a communal sort of life in 
which the believers were to live together in palaces. But 
the palaces did not materialise. Fortunately the disciples 
of Fourier who introduced his doctrines into America 
did not insist that his new followers should embrace all 
the tenets of the master. Else they would have had to 
believe in ‘‘ a rigmarole of the wildest absurdity ; a state- 
ment that the stars and planets eat, drink and make love ; 
a prediction that the sea will turn to lemonade, and that 
a new race of animals, called ‘ anti-horses,’ ‘ anti-lions’ 
and the like will appear on the earth, and that the 
‘Couronne Boreal’ will revolutionise the aspect of 
the globe and cause the world to become one huge 
Paradise.” 

So recently as 1870 a self-styled prophet, Cyrus R. Teed, 
founded the Koreshans, to whom he taught that the world 
was one day to be ruled by a man (himself) and a woman 
together, of whom the woman was to be the greater. And 
not merely was she to be the greater : 

‘The long rigmarole of their creed contained one thing which 
was both novel and comprehensible, and which marks it out 
from among the other sects in a somewhat astonishing way. 
This article of faith taught that the woman leader of the Com- 
munity, Victoria Gratia as she was called, would one day execute 


the man leader, Cyrus R. Teed (Koresh), after which her greatest 
work would begin ! ” 


Mrs. Strachey’s account of these and other strange 
sects is followed by the document which was the basis of 
her novel; a document containing the personal experi- 
ences of her grandmother, Hannah Whitall Smith, who 
““made her explorations into this strange world between 
the years 1850 and 1880, and moved among people who 
had seen in their youth the rise of the Fourierite move- 
ment and who had lived through the Civil War. After 
1880, though her interest in these marvels still continued, 
her faith in their possibly divine origin was gone.” 

A loss of faith which, after reading her matter-of-fact 
record of almost incredible credulity, is hardly surprising. 


* “ Religious Fanaticism: Extracts from the Papers of 
Hannah Whitall Smith.’’ Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ray Strachey. 12s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


FOUR AGAINST ENNUI.* 


The four writers who in these stories have set out to 
entertain us, have succeeded in their enterprise to a varying 
extent, and they have done so in the most varied fashion, 
ranging from mild comedy to wild tragedy, with more than 
a touch of the melodramatic in between. The settings, 
too, are as diverse as could well be imagined, comprising as 
they do the (supposedly) peaceful surroundings of an 
English cathedral city, the island-dotted lake of a colony of 
Bostonian holiday-makers, the city (and suburban) life of 
Sydney, N.S.W., and the Gironde in the time of the vine 
harvest. 

The setting last named, which is that of Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason’s “‘ Prisoner in the Opal,’’ might suggest something 
romantic and idyllic. Romantic, yes, for Mr. Mason is a 
past master of the art of romance, but in place of the idyllic 
he has given us a story which opening with a hint of the 
mysterious gradually draws us in to be spectators of things 
tensely terrible. Murder is generally a thing of secrecy and 
darkness, here it is done in a most effectively staged fashion, 
in a blaze of light and before an audience—how and why it 
would not be fair to the author or potential readers to reveal. 
Mr. Mason is a consummate artist, and a “ thriller ’’ in his 
hands becomes something far more than the crude setting 
forth of sensational happenings. From the moment that the 
staid, and a trifle pedantic, expert in clarets, Julius Ricardo, 
meets his friend, M. Hanaud, we follow the story with 
growing absorption up to the amazing revelations of the 
closing chapters. 

Mr. Ben Ames Williams has also provided us with a 
“ thriller,’ but one of simpler and more customary kind as 
his title, ‘‘ The Dreadful Night,’’ may be said to indicate. 
The setting is provided by a lake on the islets of which 
prosperous Bostonians have built themselves lordly pleasure 
houses for summer rustication. Molly Sockford has sent 
her children home to the city and is awaiting her husband, 
that they may close up for the winter. He is unaccountably 
delayed ; she is joined by a girl friend and later by a news- 
paper man who comes with a tale of horrid tragedy from a 

* “ The Prisoner in the Opal.”” By A. E. W. Mason. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Dreadful Night.” By Ben 
Ames Williams. 5s. (Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ Max Flambard.” By 


John Dalley. 7s. 6d. (John Long.)—‘‘ Dragonflies.” By 
Andrew G. C. Gibson. 7s. 6d. (Mathews & Marrot.) 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 
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neighbouring island, where he has been to interview a 
celebrated singer. And then the dreadfulness threatens them 
—for Mrs. Sockford possesses the sinister emerald! The 
author succeeds in imparting an appropriate sense of the 
eerie to a lively narrative. 

With ‘‘ Max Flambard,”’ though we start in the Hebridean 
home of an Australian plutocrat threatened with the loss 
of his wealth by the extravagance of his titled wife, we are 
soon voyaging to Australia whither Max (nephew of the 
titled wife) is banished to try and make good on a sheep 
run, and incidentally to break himself of gambling habits. 
On the voyage he meets a girl who changes him and his life. 
The story is somewhat melodramatic in parts, and especially 
in its emphasising of certain “ characters,” but affords some 
striking contrasts in its depictions of Sydney life. That 
Max wins through is only to be expected, but he does not 
find either the course of true love or the path to prosperity 
run smoothly. His journalistic progress seems however, 
at least for a time, to have been phenomenally rapid—if not, 
something like an exodus of “‘ liners’’ to Sydney might be 
anticipated should Mr. Dalley’s book be widely read in 
Fleet Street. 

Mr. Andrew Gibson tells a quiet story in which the spirit 
of comedy plays a considerable part. The scenes of 
‘ Dragonflies ” are laid in and about the cathedral city of 
Smithbury, and the central figure is one Janet Meredith, 
a young woman terribly bored with her life with an old- 
fashioned, but (objectively) very amusing aunt. The story 
is largely a presentation of Janet’s individuality, and we 
follow that story with considerable interest in the contrasted 
characters who are well individualised, but we reach the 
end with something of a misgiving as to whether the young 
woman made the right choice after all, and a doubt as to 
whether the author’s masculine name is not, as it were, a 
mask disguising one of the opposite sex. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


THE STORY OF ANEAS.* 


The first difficulty which confronts anyone who desires 
to translate Greek or Latin hexameters into English verse 
is to decide ona metre. Asarule the difficulty is shirked. 
The translator—for instance, Pope in his Homer, Dryden 
in his Virgil—makes no effort to discover a parallel 
metrical form ; he chooses the form which his period and 
he consider most suited to the dignity of epic. Other 
translators, Cowper in his Homer, decide on the form 
which bears the same relation to other kinds of English 
verse as they imagine the hexameter to bear to other 
Greek and Latin forms; and Miltonic blank verse, a most 
unsuited form for the pace and colour of the hexameter, 
becomes their vehicle. I should not like to say how many 
different verse translations of the 4Eneid there are: I have 
read a good deal of Dryden, of Conington, of Morris, most 
of Phaer’s early effort. In none have I nor, I imagine, 
any reader found a real equivalent to the Latin. Virgil 
is indeed in many ways harder to translate than Homer ; 
for his charm is more volatile and escapes almost com- 
pletely in a version which has not a high degree of imagi- 
native poetry. Of the poets who have translated him, 
neither Dryden nor Morris had the genius of subservience 
to another’s manner—a genius possessed only by the 
very greatest and some poets who are as olian harps, 
or their imitators—and their versions are not Virgilian. 
I am not at all sure that time will not show that this 
new translation of Mr. H. S. Salt’s is not the most 
Virgilian yet produced. Mr. Salt has overcome the 
difficulty of a decision between blank verse and heroic 
‘measure in a very satisfactory way. He has used: 

“an irregular sequence of lines such as that of Milton’s 
‘ Lycidas.’ Herein a double advantage is secured for the 
translator: a much greater ease and freedom in the choice 
of rhyme-sounds, and the possibility, as in blank verse, of 
adapting the length and fashion of the English sentences to 
those of the Latin—that is, of reproducing to some extent, and 
this is a matter of high importance, the graduated structure 
of those Virgilian periods which are built up with elaborate care, 


* “The Story of Aineas.’’ Translated into English verse 
by H. S. Salt. 8s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


each successive verse, and each c@sura or pause in a verse, 
contributing to the final effect.”’ 


On the whole Mr. Salt has been extremely successful. 
He is not always able to rise to the height of the great 
Virgilian passages; but he is never pedestrian, never 
clumsy, and not seldom extremely felicitous; above all 
he contrives to produce an effect not at all unlike that 
wonderful mixture of elegance and conciseness which is so 
remarkable a quality of Virgil’s work. Here is a brief 
quotation from the famous passage in the Sixth Book 
about Charon and his clients : 


““Matrons and men and many a silent ghost 
Of mighty heroes, boys and girls unwed, 
And slain youths buried in their parents’ sight— 
Countless as leaves that ‘neath autumnal frost 
Fall withered, or as birds in huddled flight, 
That from the deep main seek the sheltering coast, 
When winter scares them sunward o’er the sea. 
Here stand they, palms outstretched, in rivalry, 
For distant bank of river yearning sore : 
But that stern boatman, moved.no whit is he ; 
Now these, now those, he taketh sullenly, 
And others drives forbidden from the shore.” 


Mr. Salt is to be congratulated on the completion of a 
work which must have given him much pleasure in a 
long and honourable career devoted to very different tasks. 
It is a pity perhaps he has not had time to read more 
modern poetry, and appreciate the greater freedom now 
possible. For instance in the lines above it would be an 
improvement if we read ‘‘ For the distant bank of the 
river yearning sore,’”’ and this would be nearer, in value, 
to the original ‘‘ Tendentesque manus ripae ulterioris 


amore.”’ 


R. RoBeErts. 


TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 


It has been given to few ministers of the Free Churches 
to exercise the extraordinary influence which has fallen to 
the lotjof ‘‘ Jones of Bournemouth ” upon a wide sphere of 
religious life in England and the colonies. He has had 
the pastorate of his church for thirty years, and shows no 
sign of losing his power of attraction. If there is one 
quality which characterises his utterances more than any 
other it is perhaps a note of genial sanity and sound 
common sense which is calculated to commend the Gospel 
to the average mind. Perhaps it is just because of this 
that he has a hearing in a generation such as ours, for as 
he says in one of these sermons, ‘‘ Our age may not be 
religious—but it cannot ignore or forget religion. . 
This age seems to have turned its back on religion, but no 
subject interests it so profoundly. With all its neglect of 
it, it is uneasily aware that the truth that really matters 
is in it.’”’ Dr. Jones is undoubtedly able to speak with 
acceptance to our age, and these sermons may be taken as 
fairly typical of his method of approach. In 1927 Dr. Jones 
was made a Companion of Honour. But, by the way, 
does that absolve him from the obligation of reading his 
proofs ? 

Sermon literature is somewhat of a class by itself, partly 
because the excellence which may be most conspicuous in 
the utterance as it is spoken from the pulpit may be lost 
entirely in its transference to the printed page. There are 
many preachers who consistently draw huge congregations 
whenever and wherever they preach; and yet when one 
reads their sermons in cold print one is absolutely at a loss 
to understand this universal vogue, for they seem so utterly 
devoid of distinction: and there is no escape from the 
conclusion that the factors which enter into effective preach- 
ing are many and varied. Mr. Reid is described on the 
wrapper which envelops the volume as being “ one of the 
pulpit voices of our time that carries throughout and 
beyond the British Isles.’ The tribute is a just one, for 


Mr. Reid is highly esteemed both as a visiting preacher, 


Sermon by the Rev. J. D. 
Sermons by 
(Hodder & 


* “The Inevitable Christ.” 
Jones, C.H., D.D.—‘‘In Touch With Christ.” 
the Rev. James Reid, M.A. 7s. 6d. each. 
Stoughton.) 
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and in East- 
bourne; and 
these sermons 
certainly do 
explain this 
high esteem. 
They reveal a 
notable gift 
for interpret- 
ing Scripture 
in terms of 
present - day 
life, which is 
after all the 
great function 
of the preacher; 
and those who 
win a position 
as “‘‘great 
preachers are 
those who 
have a deep 
un derstanding 
of the human 
heart and of 
the approach 
of Scripture to 
im this 
presentation 
Mr. Reid is 
rendered the more effective by a conspicuous gift of 
illustration—a gift, that is to say, of drawing analogies 
from various fields of life and experience, with a subtle 
sense of fitness. This volume will not only add to a great 
reputation but will also explain to those who have never 
heard Mr. Reid preach how that reputation has come to 
be. 


The Trout-beck below the 
cascade-reach. 


From “ Life in Inland Waters,” by Kathleen E. Carpenter 
(Sidgwick & Jackson). 


W. Fipp1an 


LIFE IN INLAND WATERS.* 


Despite its alluring title this is not a book for the amateur 
naturalist, the fisherman or the unscientific lover of nature. 
It forms one of the series of textbooks of animal biology 
which Professor Julian S. Huxley, one of the busiest of 
men combining science and literature, is editing. As Mr. 
Huxley himself says in his prefatory note, the series aims 
at providing introductions to different branches of bio- 
logical science, which may rightly find a place in the 
undergraduate training of students. The present volume 
certainly does this, and in a not unattractive manner. 
Dr. Carpenter combines scientific knowledge with an 
obvious love of nature. In this life of inland waters she 
sees a world of infinite beauty, infinite variety, infinite 
charm. It is a world far too few English scientists have 
penetrated. The author points out that it is as yet im- 
possible to construct a key to British fresh-water species, 
so many insect larve being as yet undescribed, while her 
compendious lists of reference books—what a student she 
must be—show very few English works, a large number 
of French, and an overwhelming preponderance of German. 
Dr. .Carpenter has done much to remedy our national 
remission, for her book will stimulate all students who 
have the good fortune to find it. 

W. R. CALVERT. 


THE ENIGMATIC MR. ELIOT.7 


These eight penetrating essays ‘‘on style and order” 
have been collected, Mr. Eliot says, to present a general 
point of view which ‘“‘ may be described as classicist 
in literature, royalist in politics, and anglo-catholic in 


* “Life in Inland Waters.” 
12s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


t ‘‘ For Lancelot Andrewes.”’ 
Gwyer.) 


By Kathleen E. Carpenter. 


By T. S. Eliot. 6s. (Faber & 


religion,” and “to refute any accusation of playing 
*possum.”’ And he wishes to disassociate himself from 
“certain conclusions ’’ which have been drawn from his 
earlier volume of essays, ‘‘ The Sacred Wood.” 

I have read most of Mr. Eliot’s published work with 
respect and frequent disagreement, and to me this new 
volume confirms the principal conclusion I drew from 
“The Sacred Wood,” that Mr. Eliot is not and never will 
be other than an eccentric literary critic. His influence, 
which fortunately is increasing, is moral. His intellectual 
energy and his scholarship serve in a personal quest of a way 
of life somewhere between religion and philosophy. His 
watchwords are Order and Discipline—excellent watch- 
words. As an artist he has been a fruitful failure. His restless 
intelligence absorbed his unused creative energy ; it painfully 
built up out of the debris of theology and literature a 
dwelling house of the spirit, which the mature Mr. Eliot 
is rapidly converting into an armed fortress. 

It is the duty of every intelligent reviewer of Mr. Eliot 
to mingle warning with eulogy, to say outright that Mr. 
Eliot’s opinions are sometimes perversions of criticism, 
although his general point of view and personality supply a 
healthy and much needed influence. We need his austere 
pursuit and praise of the disciplined, but must recognise 
that Mr. Eliot preserves no longer even the semblance 
of a just critical perspective. 

For instance, he finds admirable stylistic qualities in 
the little known sermons of Lancelot Andrewes, the 
seventeenth century Bishop of Winchester. But he is 
chiefly interested in Andrewes’s intellectual character and 
his place in church history. His talent for prose is just an 
opportunity to Mr. Eliot to attack ‘‘ the mob”’ once more, 
which knows nothing of Andrewes and has learnt to recog- 
nise in Donne, his contemporary, the mysterious power of 
genius. Not content with bringing to light the neglected 
virtues of the talented Andrewes, Mr. Eliot has to assert 
that his prose is finer than Donne’s, although it is merely 
more correct, because Andrewes (lacking Donne’s genius and 
demonic inspiration) was logically more consistent. It was 
the same brilliant darkness of critical nihilism which made 
the author of ‘‘ The Sacred Wood’”’ praise Dryden in 
the cause of ‘classicism ’’ and dismiss Sir Thontas 
Browne with asperity. Fortunately the path to the most 
outlandish judgments is strewn by Mr. Eliot with dis- 
criminating observations. The essay in this book on Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s translation of Baudelaire’s Prose and 
Poetry sows the seeds of thought on every page, but there 
is a revealing 
foot-note, too, 
which gives 
Mr. Eliot’s 
general point 
of view”’ ina 
nutshell. He 
has quoted a 
paragraph of 
Mr. Symons’s 
preface which 
“conjures up 
Wilde and 
the remoter 
spectre of 
Pater,” and 
also Lionel 
Johnson. 
 differ- 
ent a tone 
from that of 
the generation 


of Mr. Shaw, 

and Mr. Wells, 

and Mir. 

Strachey, and 

Mr. Ernest N th fa Welsh 

: ' ear the source of a Wels 

Prom Life in E. Carpenter 
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ourown!”’ he exclaims. Then the foot-note: ‘‘ Of course 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are also much occupied with religion 
and Ersatz-Religion. But they are concerned with the 
spirit, not the letter. And the spirit killeth, but the letter 
giveth life.’ Mr. Eliot is not only trying to shock the 
literary bourgeois into thought, though the desire to do 
this is a weakness with him ; he likes doing it quite as much 
as did the Nineties, which he finds so childish. If he were 
pressed hard to justify his epigram, he would finally say 
that by “ the letter ’’ he means the creative word, expression 
obeying fundamental laws of art. The peculiar selection 
of names he gives us to represent the last generation would 
support the argument for a severer discipline, a severer 
spiritual discipline. But why did not Mr. Eliot mention 
some other names? Why not Charles Doughty, W. B. 
Yeats, Walter de la Mare, Joseph Conrad? It is not the 
letter of authority which giveth life, and it is only the 
spirit of uncontrolled egotism which killeth. But Mr. 
Eliot’s prejudice is due to a confusion of the spirit which 
bloweth where it listeth with the product of Scotch 
distilleries. 


R. L. MEGrRoz. 


DAY AND NIGHT, FIRE AND 
STARLIGHT.* 


“ Twelve Idyls,’’ the new book of poems by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, has been long looked forward to, and is 
unlikely to disappoint anyone. It is packed with the live 
stuff of vision and imagination, revealing the poet also as 
a master of technique and the most formidable of all the 
Georgians. Whether Lascelles Abercrombie writes in 
rhyme or otherwise his verse is always very good—strong, 
easy flowing, sinuous, musical. As regards blank verse— 
that almost lost art—there is this to be said: he is not 
merely our greatest living master of blank verse (which 
may not be too great adulation) but almost entirely pro- 
ficient with it. His faults are, of course, quite obvious—he 
is at times too diffuse; and he writes rather too many 
lines which are merely literature, and nothing more. But 
the total impression his book makes is one of greatness— 
out of which a beneficent and bestowing immortality will 
assuredly issue. 

“The Burning Bush”’ is another distinguished book. 
Its author, Louis Untermeyer, is a prominent American 
poet, and equally with Lascelles Abercrombie a master of 
verse technique. But he is starker than Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, avoids blank verse, and delights in the rhymed 
lyric and the short line. He scorns the Georgians, and his 
scathing, though well asked for, sonnet on them (which 
however does not seem to apply to Lascelles Abercrombie) 
is one of the best things in the book. But the Georgians 
might also lay Louis Untermeyer across their knees and 
spank him nearly as hard, for, in spite of a round dozen 
of practically perfect short poems, he has some serious 
faults, of a kind which they, as a rule, do not perpetrate. 
Not only can he be a little too clever and fantastical, 
but he occasionally stumbles into crudity or befogging 
awkwardness, faults which his strong, tense, steady music 
seeks in vain to disguise. In his poem on Coal he writes : 

“* And once in some swamp-forest, these, 
My child, were trees. 
Before the first fox thought torun... ” 
The fault is in the third line—why ‘thought to run” 
instead of ‘‘ ran ’’ ?—a newspaperish way, surely, of helping 
out the rhythm. Moreover, some of his even striking 
epithets are apt to tantalise rather than satisfy, as in : 


“Do I not drink the warm, impersonal rain ? ” 


Or a modest epithet may be only half appropriate, as the 
word “ colder ”’ in : 


“* Doubt that was even colder than neglect.” 


* “Twelve Idyls, and Other Poems.’ By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. 6s. (Martin Secker.)—‘‘ The Burning Bush.” By 
Louis Untermeyer. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Black Rock.” 
By John Gould Fletcher. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.)— 
“* Heaven’s Gate, and Other Poems.’’ By N. C. Raad. 5s. 
(Jonathan Cape ) 


His book, as a whole, is characterised by fervour and 
glitter rather than by strong visible flame ; by wit, brilliance 
and see-saw intellectualism rather than by profound 
spiritual insight. Characterised by, but not overwhelmed 
by, for Louis Untermeyer is a very real poet, sensitive and 
alert, and has his great moments. His short poem on 
Inspiration is possibly the best thing of the kind ever 
written, almost miraculous in its exactness of language in 
the opening lines : 


“ And suddenly the flowing night stands still 
And the loose air grows tense and small ; 
Runners of flame from nowhere rise and fill 
The narrowest veins.”’ 


The next American poet, John Gould Fletcher, sounds like 
an old Teuton skald who has lést everything save his 
staunch heart. His book, ‘‘ Black Rock,’ is as black as 
its binding, black as night or the Pit, black as the blackest 
rock. Round him howls the autumn tempest, and over 
him scurry the massed clouds.. He is a poet of revolt, 
and the singer of annihilation. _ But he is so fluent and 
genuine, so courageous a rebel, so eminently a poet, and at 
times so magnificent in his language that his book is certain 
to attract rather than repel. Moreover he is a master of 
great glaring phrases and lightning word pictures, such as : 


“I saw the shapes that stood upon the clouds, 
And they were tiger-breasted.” 


On the dust cover we are informed of John Gould Fletcher 
that he has “ proceeded steadily in .development of 
technique ’’; true, no doubt, but rather misleading; for 
though Mr. Fletcher has a very effective (even remarkable) 
phrase, sentence and paragraph technique, his verse- 
structure is painfully uncertain. He mixes up blank verse 
and free verse, free verse and rhymed metrical verse in the 
same poem. He prompts you to expectancy, and then lets 
you down with a crash. This is curious, for at times he 
seems to be master of a most captivating music of his own. 
If only Mr. Fletcher would always aim at being consistently 
rhythmical he might sing himself into some kind of light, 


.for verbal rhythm tends to work upwards rather than 


downwards, uniting itself to the great creative rhythms of 
the Universe, within whose core dwell all clear beauty, 
love and joy. And yet, even as I write this, turning to 
the last section of his last dark poem, it is suggested to 
me (in spite of the ragged music) that he is already dis- 
covering it. 

Finally we flee from the magnificent bleakness of Mr. 
Fletcher to the local vicarage—which is N. C. Raad’s 
book, “‘ Heaven’s Gate,’’ and not really Heaven’s Gate at 
all, which has been more clearly revealed to us by Lascelles 
Abercrombie in his ‘‘ Death of a Friar ’’ (one of the ‘‘ Twelve 
Idyls’’’). But N. C. Raad’s vicarage is a very pleasant, 
even cordial dwelling-house. It is true that many of the 
poems are badly marred by cheapness or thoughtlessness 
of epithet and other kinds of commonplace language, and 
some of the themes are too trite ; but over against this he 
has such a rich natural singing voice and such genuine 
feeling that the heart leans to him. Then going through 
the book a second time we find that half a dozen of the 
poems are really fine in themselves. The glorious hymn, 
““Immanence,”’ beginning : 


‘‘ They broke Love’s heart on Calvary, 
(I had not thought that Love could die.) 
‘Come down, if Son of God Thou be!’ 
And all my soul takes up the cry,” 


ought to find its way into every church hymn-book. 
While another equally moving poem, ‘ The Cross,’’ is 
short enough to allow of quoting entire : 


** Methought Love was a beauteous tree 
Of singing birds and fragrant bloom, 
Where weary souls at rest might be, 
And for the humblest there was room. 


“‘ IT climbed into its branches green 
To hide me from the dust and heat, 
Where I might sleep awhile unseen, 
And sink into oblivion sweet. 
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** But suddenly the leaves were gone, 
And hard and bare its form became ; 
It was a cross I lay upon, 

A cruel thing of blood and shame. 


“” Ah, traitor Love, to torture me, 
And leave me thus to agonise— 
But when I die, ah, shall I be 
At rest with thee in Paradise ? ”’ 


But I think that Mr. Raad ought to alter ‘“‘ Methought ”’ 
into ‘‘ I thought,” and then “ oblivion into content- 
ment,’’ for most certainly he did not mean “‘ oblivion.” 

HERBERT PALMER. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES.* 


One of the many happy thoughts of Mr. Edwards’s 
“Study To Be Quiet”’ is its title, which derives through 
Isaak Walton from St. Paul. The anthology is recom- 
mended to the discerning by a preface from Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, and by a letter addressed to the very fortunate 
compiler by Sir James Frazer, a few sentences from which 
are quoted on the jacket of the book. “It is perfectly 
delightful. Whenever I open it and read I can hardly 
lay it down. It promises to be one of the most cherished 
book companions that I possess. In this age of noise and 
rush and bustle such a book comes like a balm with its 
visions of rural peace and beauty.’”’ Praise from the 
author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough ”’ is praise indeed, and most 
gratifying to any recipient. It remains to the present 
reviewer but to add his witness to Sir James Frazer’s testi- 
mony. ‘‘ Study To Be Quiet”’ is an anthology of prose 
and verse concerned mainly with the English country-side. 
The compilation is a very companionable little volume 
that slips easily into the pocket, and still more easily out. 
It affords recreation for the period of rest, and leaves 
something over for the mind to brood on afterwards. Mr, 
B. L. Edwards appreciates deeply and sensitively the peace 
and beauty of our English landscape. He has read widely 
in the literature of his subject, for his excellently chosen 
extracts range from Chaucer to Viscount Grey. His is a 
temperament essentially withdrawn and peace loving, 
dwelling by choice on the restfulness of nature, and having 
need (like Rupert Brooke) to busy his heart with quietude. 
“‘ Study to Be Quiet,” therefore, is likely to be valued by 
those who prefer peace before pleasure, and in these days 
of fever and unrest such are to be found rather amongst 
the middle aged than amongst the young. But any fitting 
recipient, whatever his years, undoubtedly will appreciate 
this delightful anthology consecrated to nature and to 
peace. 

““He and She,’ by Miss Elizabeth D’Oyley, is an 
anthology for the use of those who prefer solitude @ deux, 
and thus make populous the solitary Edens of Mr. Edwards’s 
delectation. The compilation is concerned with love, a 
subject in which there is a very general interest. This 
devotion adds greatly to the task of the anthologist. The 
outstanding love poems in the language obviously are 
familiar to any likely reader. Naturally such poems cannot 
be excluded from any comprehensive anthology, and 
indeed are to be met with in these pages. But Miss 
D’Oyley has cast her net widely in unfrequented waters, 
and obtained a desirable freshness by collecting excellent 
poem$ from hidden sources, and also by printing repre- 
sentative poems by modern authors, such as Mr. Drink- 
water, Mr. Shanks and Mr. Humbert Wolfe. Of her 
charity she has not disdained to include an extremely 
beautiful lyric by that arch-enemy of anthologies, Mr. 
Robert Graves himself. 

Miss D’Oyley’s value as an anthologist is exhibited not 
only in the choice, but equally in the arrangement of her 
material. A lady’s hand is evident in the ordering of 
these flowers. The contents of‘ He and She ”’ are divided 
into sections, and each section is provided with its alluring 

* “Study To Be Quiet,’’ an English Nature Anthology. 
Edited by B. L. Edwards. 6s. (Ernest Benn.)—‘‘ He and 


She,” an Anthology of Love Poems. By Elizabeth D’Oyley. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


title, such as The Devout Lover, The Constant Lover, The 
Love of a Man for a Maid, And of a Maid for a Man, etc. 
These sections, with their special and appropriate mottoes, 
form convenient frames, and contain and set forth the 
poems and prose fitting for inclusion. 

Miss D’Oyley’s anthology affords fascinating reading, 
and with that of Mr. Edwards can be recommended heartily 
to all devotees of Eros or of Pan. 

EUGENE Mason. 


FROM PHEASANT TO POCHARD.* 


When a man tells you he regards the earth as a nursery 
created for the benefit of God’s children—a nursery un- 
stintingly stocked with toys—you know instinctively that 
he is a lover of nature. When that man is Mr. Douglas 
Dewar you know that he is not only a lover but a keen 
observer of nature. Those who do not like to see a bird 
brought to earth by a well aimed shot or sent fluttering 
into cover at the hands of a bungler may find it difficult 
to agree with his dictum that there is no harm in shooting 
some of these “‘ toys’’; yet they will be at one with him 
when he declares that the study of their exquisite beauty, 
their wonderful structure, their minds, their alluring ways, 
and the attempt to find out how they are made and to 
wrest from them some of their secrets, bring happiness 
more pure and more free from alloy than that afforded by 
any other pastime. 

With Mr. Dewar as guide it is delightful to attempt all 
this in the life-histories of fifteen British game birds—from 
pheasant, partridge, quail and grouse to woodcock, mallard, 
teal and pochard. Not only does he give you the result 
of his own observations at home and abroad, but he does 
not hesitate to quote from the writings of other observers. 
The value of this is particularly noticeable in a preliminary 
chapter on moulting, which every student of bird life 
should read, for it not only abounds with facts, but shows 
how much we have still to learn. 

For the layman it may be of interest to quote the author’s 
opinion on the life of any bird : 

‘“‘Grievously mistaken are those humans who believe that 
birds spend their lives in a state of terror, that they live in 
expectation of death at every moment, that when they go to roost 
they wonder whether they will be alive when the sun rises. 
Birds cannot know what death is. The life of a bird is far 
happier than that of the average human being. . . . The sorrows 
birds experience are as fleeting as an April shower. The bird 
whose eggs or young are destroyed is sorry for a little while, as 
is a child when a toy is broken, but the grief in each case is 
short-lived ; within a few hours of the disaster the bird is sing- 
ing blithely and setting to work on a new nest. The fear of 
enemies displayed by birds is instinctive, unreasoning. They 
are alarmed for a moment, without knowing why, at the sight 
of a bird of prey, but the alarm is forgotten by the time the 
enemy has passed out of sight. . .. Death usually comes 
speedily and suddenly to birds. It most often overtakes them 
before they are fully adult or when they are just past the prime 
of life. There is no long lingering illness or slow progress to the 
grave among the fowls of the air.” 


In his chapter on the mallard the author says that 
although the mother duck shows great anxiety when one 
of her chicks is in difficulty, this soon gives place to annoy- 
ance, and as likely as not she will, if it is unable to extricate 
itself, peck it to death. I should have liked this statement 
better had the word “ fear’’ been employed instead of 
‘““annoyance.”’ The mother fears for the anxiety of the 
youngster, just as does the rabbit with young when humans 
meddle with them immediately after birth. No less com- 
petent an authority than Miss Frances Pitt, dealing with 
this subject, has said : 

“It may seem to many preposterous to draw any analogy 
between the girl who strangles her illegitimate baby, and the 
mouse that kills her litter of young ones, yet is it so preposterous ? 
Both act under the greatest fear and dread of the future, definite 
in the one, vague in the other. . . .’"—(‘‘ Animal Mind,” p. 104). 


But all wild life is full of problems like that—problems 
which Mr. Dewar’s book should stimulate many to try 


* “Game Birds.” 


By Douglas Dewar. 42s. 
Hall.)- 


(Chapman & 
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and solve. The volume not only contains a valuable key 
to our wild-fowl, but is illustrated with twenty-three wood 
engravings by Mr. Eric Fitch Daglish. Need one say more? 


W. R. CALVERT. 


PROPHET AND ESSAYIST.* 


New volumes of essays by Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Lynd 
appear with the regularity of Christmas annuals. The 
two writers have at least one quality in common: their 
industry. Each, in addition to innumerable other literary 
activities, manages to produce for a weekly paper—Mr. 
Chesterton for the Illustrated London News and Mr, Lynd 
for the New Statesman—an article which may not always 
be an “essay ’”’ in the strict literary sense, but which at 
its worst never degenerates into mere journalism. We 
could wish that both authors would select more carefully 
and publish a little less. Yet both volumes, if we remember 
the conditions under which they were written, display 
remarkable vitality and freshness; and neither of them 
could for one moment be mistaken for the work of any 
but its own author. 

It would be possible from one point of view to deal rather 
harshly with Mr. Chesterton. Put forward as a volume 
of intimate or personal essays, his book is really nothing 
of the sort. Time was when Mr. Chesterton ranked among 
the best of our true essayists, and one effect of his latest 
book has been to send the present reviewer back to some 
of the ‘‘ Tremendous Trifles ’’ of earlier days, when G. K. C. 
revelled for their own sake in the poetry and pageantry of 
life. A rereading of old favourites like ‘‘A Piece of 
Chalk’ and ‘‘ A Cab Ride Across Country ” has inspired 
afresh the desire that the Mr. Chesterton of to-day could 
sometimes forget the need for reforming us. The moralist 
in him increasingly displaces the artist. However promis- 
ing his theme, it serves nowadays only as a peg for con- 
troversy. He writes for example ‘‘ On Holland ”’ without 
actually telling us anything about Holland, and a visit to 
Bath is used merely as a pretext for contrasting (to our 
own disadvantage) modern rationalism with that of the 
eighteenth century. Whatever the subject, the discussion 
leads sooner or later (and usually sooner) into a condemna- 
tion of contemporary habits of thought and conduct. 

We have deemed it only fair to point out what Mr. 
Chesterton’s book is not. It will hardly appeal to readers 
who primarily desire entertainment. But readers who 
can appreciate a good controversialist will find Mr. Chester- 
ton in that capacity as lusty and provocative as ever. 
We may deplore the passing of the old playfulness in him ; 
but we can sympathise with his point of view. It is no 
use fiddling, he feels, while Rome is burning. He sees 
everywhere about him the signs of chaos and disintegra- 
tion. We live, in his eyes, in a topsy-turvy world, in which 
the tail is allowed to wag the dog and the head is fitted 
tothe hat. Because he uses engagingly fanciful metaphors, 
it is a mistake to think that Mr. Chesterton is merely 
posing or indulging in pleasant raillery. Fundamentally 
he is as passionately serious as the prophets of old. To 
him our modern noise and hurry and commercialism and 
standardisation form the veritable counterpart of the 
ancient Baal worship; and Jeremiah himself was not 
more deadly earnest in his call to repentance than is Mr. 
Chesterton. While Jeremiah was dubbed a “ pessimist,” 
Mr. Chesterton is treated as a joke. But it would have 
been well if Jeremiah’s counsel had been followed, and the 
modern world might with advantage take Mr. Chesterton’s 
warnings to heart. The needed religious revival is not 
likely to assume the medieval colours with which his 
hopes invest it. But this fact does not invalidate the 
essential truth of his plea that it is only in spiritual sim- 
plicities that the heart of man can find abiding satisfaction. 

Of Mr. Lynd there is little fresh to be said. He is no 
prophet clothed with thunder, but he is on that account 
the better essayist. His new volume exhibits in ample 

* “Generally Speaking.” By G. K. 


(Methuen.)—‘‘ The Green Man.’ By 
(Methuen.) 


Chesterton. 6s. 
Robert Lynd. 5s. 


measure his now familiar geniality, tolerance, whimsicality 
and kindly humour. Once again he shows the same keen 
eye for the little oddities of life and character; the same 
delight in birds and animals ; the same faculty for smiling 
gently at the foibles of humanity in general and at his own 
in particular. Since his book contains no essay called 
“The Green Man,” we can only surmise that the title is 
intended to reflect upon the author’s own greenness. And 
indeed, as when he describes his first adventures in golf 
and motor-driving, he amusingly exaggerates the little 
crudities and vanities that are common to the race. But 
his deftly sustained mask of ingenuousness hides, as his 
admirers know, a fund of sophistication and of solid wisdom. 
Mr. Lynd may be a laughing philosopher. But he is a 
philosopher none the less. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE LEARNED KNIFE. 


Mr. Lawrence Hyde’s remarkable book* ought to secure 
him a high place among original thinkers. He has greatly 
grappled the great problem of human values ; his analysis 
of the foundations of sociology is trenchant and incisive, 
and his diagnosis of the causes of modern decadence 
searching and sound. 

Combining in his own mental constitution the esprit 
géométrique and the esprit de finesse, he recognises that 
both are ‘‘ vitamins ”’ essential for healthy human evolution, 
and that lack of either produces a “‘ deficiency ’’ disease of 
the social organism. To-day in the Western world there 
is a lack of the esprit de finesse and so Western civilisation 
is rickety and rotten. For this lack he blames materialism. 
Materialism began ‘‘ with the extraversion of the European 
mind at the close of the Middle Ages—a compensatory 
movement corrective of that excessive concern with the 
inside instead of the outside of things which was responsible 
for the glories and limitations of Medievalism.’’ It was 
aggravated by the mechanical physics and biology of the 
nineteenth century, and towards the end of the century 
Victorian sentiment, always rather sickly and spurious, 
succumbed to cold cock-sure science which claimed to be 
able to cure both material and spiritval diseases. And 
though to-day, strangely enough, science in its higher 
branches of physics and biology has become modest, 
imaginative, metaphysical, almost emotional, and with 
some belief in the invisible, imponderable, immeasurable ; 
yet the social sciences, social workers, politicians remain 
under the dominance of the old mechanical scientific spirit 
and believe that men can be handled en masse like un- 
emotional moral machines, and can be reformed and 
regulated and perfected by unemotional scientific measures 
—by eugenics, and hygiene, and monkey-glands, and 
brown bread, and psychoanalysis, and moral maxims. 

So far sociologists and politicians have not reformed 
society ; civilisation is sick and Mr. Hyde believes, and 
I think his belief is right, that they have failed simply 
because of their scientific materialism. Man cannot live 
by bread alone, whether brown or white, and only ‘‘ conduct 
touched with emotion ”’ is likely to conduct man very far. 

In the last fifty years science has made prodigious 
progress and in most ways it has certainly benefited men’s 
bodies and improved men’s bodily environment. Life is 
longer, health is better, housing conditions are more 
sanitary, there is less poverty, there is quicker and cheaper 
transport; education is more general. Yet never has 
society been less secure, less serene and less satisfied, and 
the greater the wealth the less the weal. We find “a 
huge diseased growth of civilisation with its giant hotels, 
its craze for speed, its great stores filled with a multitude 
of ugly and unnecessary articles, its thousands of oppressed 
workers and its revolting slums.’’ Motor-cars increase, 
but the birth-rate falls, houses multiply, but. homes 
decay; education extends but the best literature is 
neglected. In sculpture we have Rima; in painting the 
cubists; in poetry E. E. Cummings. One has only to 


* “The Learned Knife.”’ 


By Lawrence Hyde. 12s. 6d. 
(Gerald Howe.) 
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read the war-press during the late war, and to con- 
sider;the weapons of war to-day, to see on what 
tottering foundations our Western civilisation stands 
and what thin partitions divide it from savage 
barbarism. 

We are to be saved, Mr. Lawrence Hyde holds, 
only by leavening life with religious emotion, only by 
supplementing scientific analysis with philosophic 
intuition. Society is not to be reformed by economic 
measures so much as by spiritual processes. Civilisa- 
tion must have a heart as well as a head, a God and 
a religion, as well as law-givers and laws. 

That is Mr. Lawrence’s message. It is nothing 
new. Even in Victorian times the poets and the 
prophets knew these things, and Mrs. Browning 
anticipated most of ‘‘ The Learned Knife” in her 
fine lines : 

“‘ Life means be sure 


Both heart and head—both active, both complete, 
And both in earnest. 


“You will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley-feeding, and material ease, 
Without the poet’s individualism 
To work your universal. It takes a soul 
To move a body—it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses—even to a cleaner sty. 
. . your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.” 


There is the whole matter in a nutshell. But a 
thing so true cannot be too often repeated and Mr. 
Hyde repeats it from other levels with equal force 
and eloquence. 

The book is so full of wisdom, and so full of 
things well and truly said that it is quite impossible 
in the course of a brief review to give an adequate 
idea of its scope and significance. Big though the 
volume be it can be read with interest from first 
page to last, and if the thought be sometimes rather 
tangled it is always well worth disentangling. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


A TRIO.* 


When we all read “‘ Jane—our Stranger’’ we thought 
that the new star which had swum into our ken could 
not shine brighter, if ever again as well. But in 
“Flamingo ’’—for which a New York education is a 
necessary preliminary whereby to measure its triumphs—we 
found something done which had never before been done, 
though often attempted. Mary Borden took hold of its 
skyscrapers, its dynamic energy and harnessed it to the 
infinitesimal life of a human being. It was a breathless 
business in which the author resolutely refused to be 
crushed. What we did not learn in our admiration and 
astonishment was that Mary Borden was merely trying 
out her imagination on New York’s mechanistic view of 
life before making a stellar jump and juggling with eternity. 

It is difficult to be moderate about ‘‘ Jehovah’s Day.” 
Frequently, while reading it, I put the book down to calm 
myself and remain critical. As a novelist I saw she had 
begun something like Cortés had begun on that peak in 
Darien, and the rest of us were just treading the social 
wheel while she was getting gold-dusty in the planetary 
play-box. And the next reading, calmer, I realised it had 
been left for Mary Borden, with an ability that equalled 
her courage, to break through the farthest flung frontiers 
of fiction and stake out a new territory in the imaginative 
unknown. In short, this is a work of absolute genius. 

Its power is not at once measurable, which means it is 
not easy to read, or readily entertaining. But it is 
dynamic. The author starts in the dim beginning and 
against a background of primeval energy on Mother Earth 
reveals the upward struggle of man, a thing, half sensate, 

* “ Jehovah’s Day.” By Mary Borden. (Heinemann.)— 
Death in Venice.” By Thomas Mann. (Martin Secker.)— 


“Fire Down Below.” By Margaret Irwin. (Heinemann.) 
7s. 6d. each. 


February. 
From “‘ The Twelve Months,” by Matthew Stevenson (Cresset Press). 
Recently reviewed in THE BOOKMAN. 


pitting a puny intelligence against instincts, and succeed- 
ing. 

“ The Cosmos noticed him as he emerged from his comfortable 
ooze. How I do not know, since I am bound to think of him as 
very small in comparison to Jupiter and Betelgeuse, flicking 
my inward eye from star to tadpole.” 


The Mud Puppy was his name, unconscious 6f the Cosmos, 
scrambling out of the Ocean on to the Land. But— 

“‘ One must get the scale. The Mud Puppy appeared at dawn. 
Man arrived on the scene in the evening. At midday the first 


bird took the air. The sky at daybreak was low. It had 
lifted by high noon, golden horn of the great Dinosaurs.” 


There is also a flight through Time, and we see the forces 
that ultimately deposit, one, Peregrine Wood, on the edge 
of Piccadilly Circus, a professor of mathematics, deeply 
wise and highly nervous, with a practical mate who darned 
his socks. 

He is observed not only by us, but by the World, which 
in this case unites the Flesh and the Devil in a woman 
whose habits and habitat still suggest an aquatic origin. 
She is the fish-woman. The house in Regent’s Park is her 
aquarium. At the moment that Peregrine Wood is almost 
run over, the fish-woman in her car discusses with her 
friend, for whom an equine simile is fitting—‘ snorting 
and sniffing the air with her ears pricked and her glossy 
skin quivering ”—young Hilary Stewart, the airman. He 
represents the generation taking to wings and a new 
dominion above the conquered earth. 

The scene of this tremendously spaced novel is set, then, 
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in the Universe, its men and women are symbols of growth, 
retrogression and unrest. Here is the material, but the 
achievement lies in the omniscient mastery of elemental 
forces ; this is not a novel of people and places, but of the 
forces that make, shatter and recreate things. For this 
reason, for its immensity, its courage, the sweep of its 
universal survey down to its minute correlated examples, 
as shown in the lines of the Wivels, Stewarts, O’Hagans 
and Kimberleys, this novel is without a forerunner in 
pattern. It stands, a great achievement which should 
mark a further outpost of the frontier of fiction. To miss 
reading it is to miss the evidence of the nobility the novelist 
can confer on his art. 

It has taken more than twelve years for the subtle 
fascination of Thomas Mann’s “‘ Der Tod in Venedig’”’ to 
penetrate to England. America has had a translation of 
“Death in Venice” for five years; England now has a 
poor one for the first time. Even so, its sensitive beauty 
and powerful presentation of an unusual theme lose little 
of fascination. We closely watch the physical and 
intellectual breakdown of Gustave Aschenbach. For him 
all beauty and peace is symbolised in the unconscious 
happiness and radiance of a boy holidaying on the Lido. 
Then, gradually, hostile forces encompass this morning 
happiness, which to the old man assume the menace which 
is at the heart of Nature, as if envious of the human 
creature, 

Fever visits Venice and the spectre menaces the radiant 
boy. Fearful, eager to protect, reluctant to show his 
anxiety, the old professor watches, follows, contemplates. 
When all flee Venice he remains, the unknown guardian. 
Then Nature brings her seasonal death, the Lido loses its 
gaiety, its visitors; the lone boy no longer laughs in the 
sun, the sea has an angry tone, the beach grows grey. 
The last companions of the boy are coarse and rough. In 
one game they seem to desire his injury, to mar his perfec- 
tions. Watching this, in tremendous surprise, the nervous 
reserves of the apprehensive professor are exhausted. 

A last glance, fleeting, beckoning, as of Pan, glimpsed 
and escaping back to the woodland, arouse the tired man 
to one supreme effort of response. It is too much, his 
head falls. Death has found him in Venice. 

In its nobility, its delicate investigation of a psychological 
variation of the unbalanced artistic temperament, this 
story stands in the masterly class of Henry James’s ‘‘ Turn 
of a Screw.” 

“Fire Down Below ”’ is characteristic of Miss Margaret 
Irwin’s queer grip over fantasy. She is one of those 
writers whose next page is unguessable and whose characters 
owe nothing to life. It is a fascinating paper-chase over 
the oddest fields filled with bric-a-brac. 


ROBERTS. 


STORIES OF THE YEAR.* 


Mr. O’Brien continues his exhaustive task of examining 
the annual output of short stories, in books and reviews 
and magazines. The extensiveness of his survey can be 
indicated by the fact that more than a third of the present 
volume is occupied by lists of noteworthy short stories 
that have appeared during the year ending May, 1928, in 
British, Irish and Colonial periodicals, articles on the short 
story (eighty pages), and volumes of short stories published 
in Great Britain and Ireland. The value of these exhaustive 
lists to the general reader is not very clear; he would 
greatly prefer, one feels sure, that the space be given to a 
few more of the stories themselves. To the future student 
the value of the lists is obvious; but one takes leave to 
doubt whether an annual anthology of the best short 
stories is exactly the place where they should appear. 

However it is poor thanks for Mr. O’Brien’s excellently 
accomplished task, to pick bones with him like this. He 
knows a good short story when he reads one; let us say 
this for him right away. Here is his own analysis of the 

* “The Best Short Stories of 1928: English.” i 
Edward J. O’Brien. 7s. 6d. 


- that haunts the mind long after it is put by. 


standards of value he applies in his selection: ‘‘ The first 
test of a short story in any quantitative analysis is the 
measure of how vitally compelling the writer makes his 
selected facts or incidents. This test may be conveniently 
called the test of substance. But there is a second test 
necessary if the story is to take rank above other stories. 
The true artist will seek to shape this living substance 
into the most beautiful and satisfying form, by skilful 
selection and arrangement of his materials, and by the 
most appealing and direct presentation of it in portrayal 
and characterisation.” 

He states the standard of values in so many words ; 
he would expect us to apply it to the stories he has 
printed. And only very seldom, we must confess, do 
the individual members of his anthology fail to answer 
to it. Even then, where they seem to fail, there 
remains that loophole of ‘‘ the most beautiful and satisfy- 
ing form.’”’ Who shall determine what is, by general 
consent, the most beautiful and satisfying form? We 
for instance fail to find it in Arnold Bennett’s contribution, 
“The Cornet-Player.’’ Here is a story that seems to us 
superficial in its apparent ease of telling, in its knowledge 
of human psychology and in its very construction. Yet 
no one would accuse Mr. O’Brien of having included it for 
the name’s sake. There are one or two other stories also 
in which one misses it. But in A. E. Coppard’s “ Fine 
Feathers ”’ the beauty and the sense of satisfaction in the 
reader are never for a moment in question. Out of a 
simple theme—that of a young man whose abortive ideal 
is typified in a suit of evening clothes that were at once his 
joy and his sorrow—Mr. Coppard has woven a short story 
Here, one 
feels, humour and pathos and a kindly wisdom have been 
spun into a fabric whose fitful glint and sheen are indica- 
tions of the spirit of everyman fretting at the flesh to 
which for a while it is tethered. So too with one of the 
briefest tales in the book—‘‘ Pascoe’s Song,’’ by Charles 
Lee. And so too with Henry Williamson’s lovely story of 
an otter, ‘‘ The Heller.’’ And to have found in one year 
three such stories as these would have been a task well 
worth while. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


SWINBURNE AND KEATS.* 


M. Georges Lafourcade is the author, in his own tongue, 
of an important study of Swinburne’s earlier years. His 
present smaller and more specialised book is written in 
English, of which his mastery is remarkable. How many 
Englishmen, I wonder, could write French so well? The 
four poems which he prints, which are all early work, com- 
posed about 1860 or earlier, are not of much intrinsic 
value and were rightly left out of the definitive edition 
of Swinburne’s poetry. But the longest of them, the 
“ Hyperion,” is at any rate interesting, and serves for 
the occasion of an essay in careful and methodical criticism. 
Swinburne wrote it apparently as an exercise, in deliberate 
imitation of Keats, at a time when, no doubt under the 
influence of Rossetti, he professed a fervent admiration 
for the older poet. 

But that admiration did not last, and M. Lafourcade’s 
object is to show why it did not. His method is historical ; 
he traces the gradual decline and fall of Keats in Swin- 
burne’s esteem. In 1866 there was a project of his making 
a selection for Moxon’s Miniature Poets, and he was 
enthusiastic about it. The project came to nothing, but 
M. Lafourcade is able to demonstrate that the selection 
which was published a few years later as made by W. M. 
Rossetti was really Swinburne’s. In 1867, reviewing 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ New Poems,” he grew dithyrambic, 
in what M. Lafourcade considers one of the best prose 
passages he ever wrote, over 

“ Keats, of all men, born the ablest to hold his own with 
Nature and translate her gods into verbal incarnation; Keats 


* Swinburne’s ‘“‘ Hyperion’”’ and Other Poems. With an 
a on Swinburne by Georges Lafourcade. t1os.6d. (Faber & 
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who was at once the lyrist and the lyre of that nature, the priest 
and the altar of those gods; more than all other poets receptive 
and passive of her influences and forces, and more than all 
other poets able to turn them all to a divine use, to transfigure 
them without transformation, to attune all colours and attemper 
all harmonies; whose power upon these things, whose gift 
of transfusion and expression places him apart from all in 
sovereign command of nature, able to do for nature what in 
his own day Shelley could not achieve nor Wordsworth attempt ; 
above all Greece, and all Italy and all England in his own line 
and field of work. 


This is high praise ery but M. Lafourcade, analysing 
it acutely, points out that it contains some significant 
qualifying phrases. Keats was supreme “ in his own line 
and field of work’’; but the implication, elsewhere made 
explicit, is that the line is short and the field small, and 
later on even that special supremacy was called in question. 
Keats had no place in either group when Swinburne made 
his well-known distinction between the gods and giants 
of poetry. He was “apart from all”; lacking uni- 
versality. There is praise, though tempered with many 
strictures, in the article written for the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’”’ in 1881, but a crisis in Swinburne’s feeling 
towards his subject had occurred when the letters to Fanny 
Brawne were published two or three years earlier. This, 
though it seems not immediately, he regarded not only 
as an act of betrayal on the part of the editor, Buxton 
Forman, whom he denounced in a series of violent sonnets, 
but as a revelation of deplorable weakness in Keats him- 
self. For psychological fine shades Swinburne had no 
appreciation, and he was apparently quite untouched by 
the poet’s agony. Henceforward his regard both for the 
man and for the poet steadily diminished, but, as M. Lafour- 
cade well argues, his lack of appreciation for one whom 
many people place among the greatest was dependent on 
no mere accidental revelation. It was temperamental. 
Swinburne was a moralist, and never more so than when 
he was being what the Victorians thought terribly immoral. 
Keats’s detachment, his pure estheticism, which was so 
congenial to Rossetti, was repugnant to him. In spite of 
that early imitation, he was hardly influenced at all in any 
permanent way by the author of the original ‘‘ Hyperion.” 

M. Lafourcade has done a careful and interesting piece 
of work. On comparing his text of the “‘ Hyperion,’”’ how- 
ever, with the facsimile of the manuscript, I am pretty 
certain that what Swinburne wrote in line 16 was “‘ power- 
ing,’”’ not ‘‘ towering livid air’’; he seems always to have 
crossed his “‘ t’s.’"” And what Rossetti wrote in the letter 
quoted on page 26 was surely not ‘‘ maturing poems” 
but maturing powers.”’ 

FRANcIS BICKLEY. 


LA JEUNESSE DE SWINBURNE.* 


Not only do the French beat the rest of us in the pro- 
duction of the short, imaginative, critical biography, but 
they also, it seems to me, do much better than most 
in the production of the heavy, serious, fully documented 
biography. I shudder to think how unreadable this work 
would have been had it proceeded from any of the univer- 
sities of Germany or the United States; a recent Life of 
Shelley buried the lightness of Ariel under boulder after 
boulder of ill-arranged, unco-ordinated fact. We stone 
our.great men with graveyard monuments; while the 
French contrive to make even the weightiest of memorials 
seem light and pleasant. It is true that the second volume 
of M. Lafourcade’s book is not always easygoing. It is 
concerned with Swinburne’s work, and is an amazing feat 
for one to whom English is a foreign language; but he 
does at times botanise too minutely on the sources and 
the character of Swinburne’s poetry, and leave us rather 
exhausted after an examination the end of which is not 
really of any greatimportance. There are, however, in this 
volume documents of first-rate interest, criticism of no 
little shrewdness, and everywhere evidence of wide reading 
and a most unusual knowledge of the poetry of the Pre- 
Raphaelite period. I have found the volume particularly 


* “La Jeunesse de Swinburne (1837-1867).” By G. Lafour- 
cade. 2 vols. 8s. 6d.each. (Milford.) 


interesting for its analysis of and quotations from Swin- 
burne’s unpublished novel, ‘“‘ Lesbia Brandon ’”’; and it is 
surely time that this book should be made accessible to 
students, for it is an important landmark in the history 
of the development of Swinburne’s art. Again, the chapter 
on Les Sources de la Théorie esthétique is one of the best 
things which has been written on this subject, and especially 
on the predominant influence of Ruskin, never so 
generous as then, which was granted by those men, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, Pater, who rebelled against his 
evangelistic fervour. One of the most remarkable tributes 
to Swinburne’s genius is the effect he had on Ruskin. 
After the publication of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,’’ which was: 
condemned in language as extravagant as that subse- 
quently devoted to the denigration of Ibsen, Ruskin refused 
to join the chorus of abuse in which, oddly enough, John 
Morley was one of the leaders. 


“On vondrait lui faire condamner Swinburne en 1866, mais 
il réponds: ‘ He sweeps me away as a torrent does a pebble. 
I am righter than he is—so are the lambs and swallows,. 

but ‘they are nothismatch.’ Etil écrit a Swinburne: ‘ I should 
as soon think of finding fault with you as with a thunder-cloud 

or a night-shade blossom. All I can say of you or them-—is that: 

God made you and that you are very wonderful and beautiful.’ ’” 


The volume on Swinburne’s life is of extreme interest and 
importance. It is strange why Sir Edmund Gosse, who 
helped M. Lafourcade, left so many disclosures to be made 
by the French scholar. For instance the story of Swin- 
burne’s intimacy with Simeon Solomon is a most illuminat- 
ing light on his strange character, his extreme intellectual 
amoralism, and his almost priggish detestation of im- 
morality in action. I presume also that M. Lafourcade 
must owe to his English friends the information which he. 
gives us about the influence on Swinburne’s mind of the 
conversation and companionship of Lord Houghton; and 
the light thrown on Monckton Milnes is sinister. In. 
M. Lafourcade’s opinion Milnes was responsible for assist- 
ing in debauching Swinburne’s mind, and inflaming a fancy 
which was probably none too healthy to begin with ; and 
he gives authorities for his opinion : 


le cosmopolite blasé, l‘homme d’expérience, le 
cynique parfait, éprouve un plaisir tout particulier a agir 
directement sur la personnalité de Swinburne; cette personalité, 
il la sent fraichement anormale, enthousiaste, richement douée, 
sans mesure, pleine de révolte et de truculence, préte 4 tous 
les excés, peut-étre & tous les vices; mais point encore 
développée, n’ayant pas pris conscience de toutes ses tendences, 
hésitante et neuve encore. Milnes aura une satisfaction spéciale 
a pousser et & encourager Swinburne dans certaine directions, 
a le confirmer dans certains des penchants les plus inquiétants 
de sa nature, en un mot a le corrompreintellectuellement. En 
particulier il lui fera connaitre les ceuvres de Marquis de Sade.’” 


M. Lafourcade then quotes from an unpublished letter of - 
Swinburne’s in the collection of Mr. Wise which proves that ~ 
the man of over fifty had turned the excitable youth (it 
was in 1860) loose in the library at Fryston, of which 
Swinburne says “‘ his erotic collection of books, engravings, 
etc., is unrivalled upon earth—unequalled I should imagine 
in heaven. Nothing low, nothing that is not good and 
genuine in the way of art and literature is admitted. There 
is every edition of every work of our dear and honoured 
Marquis.” I think in the face of these facts M. Lafourcade 
is justified in writing : 

“‘ L’alliance du plaisir et de la douleur, la recherche de 1’un 
Pat l’autre, sont, dessous-le unefois pour toutes, 4 la base de 

inspiration Swinburnienne. Sous une forme exagérée, 

an souvent grotesque, il retrouvera dans de Sade 
cette tendence si speciale, et Milnes guidera ses pas.’ 
It would be a mistake to exaggerate the influence of a book 
or of an author on a man who read so much and so deeply 
as did Swinburne; but we must remember that, of all 
great poets, he was one whose inspiration is, on the whole, 
predominantly literary. Is it not possible that this 
premature introduction to perversity gave to his genius 
that strange arrestment, that sterilisation which makes 
one think of Swinburne as a poet who repeats not himself, 
but his lesson? It undoubtedly explains the extra- 
ordinary coldness of his passionate poems, the sensation 
given to readers by such a work as “ Dolores,’’ that in the: 
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midst of an apparently vehement and overwhelming move- 
ment, of an excitement scarcely supportable, an agony 
almost mortal, there is a complete and incurious frigidity, 
an experimental mind watching invented, not experienced, 
or even fancied emotions. 

This is a frank and scholarly book, one which, while 
some may feel it should have been done by an English 
scholar, I welcome as a tribute from French scholarship to 
English art ; M. Lafourcade is to be heartily congratulated 
on joining that growing band of French scholars who are 
revealing to us the treasures of our literature, and I hope 
he has in hand a companion volume which will give us 
Swinburne’s life from 1867 to his death. 

R. E. R. 


LOOKING BACKWARDS.* 


To appreciate this long and crowded book it is necessary 
almost to get a distant point of view—say fifty years back 
and more. If information is to be trusted, there are millions 
of men and women, all voters now, to whom Parnell is 
only a fading name, who have no knowledge of the first 
Home Rule Bill, the Pigott forgeries, the hapless woman 
known to history as Kitty O’Shea. What interest may 
such folk have in a book covering in detail all such things 
and folk, even though written by an Irishman who in his 
day won more applause as a Parliamentarian, orator, 
advocate, tactician, than maybe any other? True, the 
book is crammed with good things; stories personal and 
impersonal without end; notes on cases famous and in- 
famous that once held public attention; judgments on 
men and parties, movements, events, that even now will 
evoke bitter protest and stir some to fury; many letters 
to the author’s brother and father recording matters of 
moment at the moment; witticisms, ironies, anecdotes, 
either related or quoted from contemporary sources, and 
all serving to make good the reputation of a man who, 
in his time and place, held attention “‘ with his sardonic 
humour, his bitter taunts, his defiant expression of Irish 
nationality and his really beautiful language.’’ Also the 
book is quite unpretentious in manner, true to its title 
all through, without seeming access of bitterness or pre- 
judice or unfairness ; moreover is written with that “‘ severe 
and just literary taste ’’ said to have been possessed by 
Parnell and certainly is in the gift of him who, after many 
vicissitudes, still chooses to be known as Tim Healy, K.C, 
Here in the old-time style is the mordant description of a 


compatriot: ‘‘ He sported a bilious face and splenetic 
manner.’”’ Here is another sardonic phrase: “ Pigott 
loved wine, with other alliteratives.’’ ‘‘ So finished in 


fever a night begun in fog. Lord Spencer’s Irish policy 
perished in a whisky ambuscade”’; that is Tim’s comment 
on the fateful division in 1885 when, according to him, 
the Liberal party committed hava-kiri. Bradlaugh gets 
justice and sympathy. Gladstone is never less than a fine 
and dignified figure. Parnell gets his due, sometimes less 
perhaps, never more. Joe Biggar, the Belfast merchant 
in pork, is hero of the book; Dillon is its villain, with 
Redmond “ the jellyfish ’’ as companion, Parnell and the 
Party on occasion, Birrell sometimes, The Times always ; and 
all through the hidden figures of the author’s father and 
brother keep pace with the long stirring record. ‘ In 
August, 1882, I married Erina, daughter of T. D. Sullivan, 
who died in July, 1927’: that is the sole record of two 
chief events in a lifetime. ‘“‘ Had I preserved my brother’s 
letters as he did mine, these pages would not have lacked 
lustre. When he was expelled from Cork, his health gave 
way. On his return, his house was burnt officially, and 
then came his death, which left me forlorn of more than 
a critic’’; these ‘‘ just and severe’’ words at once end 
the book and pay tribute—the only direct tribute—to one 
whom manifestly Tim Healy honoured, admired, loved. 
To judge this very important book, even to give it due 
appreciation, another point of view is necessary. Most of 
* “ Letters and Leaders Of My Day.”’ By Tim Healy, K.C., 


late Governor-General of the Irish Free State. 2 vols. 
£2 2s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


us anticipated from Mr. Healy something in the nature 
and shape of an autobiography at least. It is little of the 
kind. All the material for what we may have expected 
is there, given clearly and abundantly, so that by careful 
reading not only of the text but of what is between the 
lines, we can get perhaps sufficient knowledge of the facts 
of Healy’s career. Of the man himself, the outward man 
as contemporaries saw him, we can also gather knowledge ; 
how he looked, dressed, spoke; how corrosive he could 
be in speech, sardonic, diabolic according to some; the 
triumphs he had in the House, the Courts, on the plat- 
form; how this man called him an “ exquisite,’’ because 
of his appearance, and another described him as “ that 
strange and solitary enigma,’’ leaderless, not to be led, a 
party in himself. Further, we may gain an impression of 
the real man, as Joe Biggar, say, or Maurice and his father 
doubtless knew him—may gain it or deduce it. That he is 
a devout Catholic and a devoted Irishman; that he hates 
crooked dealing, stupidity, portentousness, the ways of the 
jellyfish ; that he can value an enemy if he be upright, 
overlook petty faults, pardon vanity in another and in 
himself ; and so on. Is it not significant, for instance, to 
find that in his early life, by way “‘ of correcting a stoop,”’ 
he joined the 3rd Northumberland Artillery Volunteers ; 
that a son served at Gallipoli in the Naval Division? Read 
page 168 and see if you can get in touch with Mr. Healy’s 
mind concerning the deification of Science, the Higher 
Criticism, Bolshevism, Spiritism and the like. But all 
this is by the way and only incidental as it were. Mostly 
the book reads as if it had been dictated from diaries and 
albums of cuttings—not the rounded picture of a remark- 
able man, made by himself, but just the facts and outlines 
for such a record. We must of course take what we get 
and be thankful. We are thankful. To read on and on 
has been like living part of one’s life again, strenuous, 
exciting, unforgettable days, happily now all past. Any 
regret that remains is really by way of a compliment to 
Mr. Healy. Once he told the House: ‘‘ Without shame I 
proclaim that I cannot write grammatically. Split in- 
finitives and other hairy cattle of the wold do not startle 
me’”’; and a friend retorted by calling him a master of 
“the art of spoken literature.’’ There is no bad grammar 
in this book ; but all too seldom does it drop into literature. 
Is that intentional? Is it just as well ? 


SHAN BULLOCK. 


NOT ALL THE TRUTH.* 


A lively, bright and engagingly fresh and unpretentious 
essay in the art, or artifice as the author hints, of auto- 
biography is this in which Mr. Lewis S. Benjamin—best 
known in the world of books by his title-page name of 
Lewis Melville—has set forth his reminiscences, or part 
of his reminiscences, for he felicitously takes as motto 
Austin Dobson’s lines : 

aim 
Is modest. This is all I claim: 


To paint a part and not the whole, 
The trappings rather than the soul.” 


When I first saw the title of this book I thought it might 
have been hit upon as having an arriding double meaning 
leaving the reader in doubt as to whether the author was 
telling only part of the truth, or whether what he was 
telling was only partly truthful! The motto makes that 
matter clear. 

To many of those who have known ‘‘ Lewis Melville ’’ as 
author for thirty years—ever since, greatly daring, he 
published the first full-length biography of Thackeray in 
1899—it will come as something of a surprise to learn 
that he had a spell as actor before turning author; indeed 
for some years he appears—for he is little troubled by 
chronological details—to have doubled the parts of actor 
and author. In the former réle, as he insists with frank- 
ness in the course of an entertaining flow of narrative 


* “Not All the Truth.’”’ By Lewis Melville (Lewis S. 
Benjamin). 18s, (Jarrolds.) 
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and anecdote, he was more tolerated than triumphant. 
Any readers of this part of his recollections who may 
be contemplating the theatre as the only possible profession 
to which they can turn, are likely to postpone taking any 
overt steps towards the stage until they have made sure 
that there is no “‘ job in journalism ”’ going, or no vacancy 
in the ranks of the crossing-sweepers! It must be said 
however that Mr. Benjamin admits that things have 
changed somewhat since he entered “‘ the’’ profession in 
his teens, and that he not only admits, but enlarges upon 
and makes fun of, his own incapacity as anactor. Yet he 
had one (doubtful) triumph in being able to boast that he 
had ‘“‘ earned—and been paid—four weeks’ salary in ten 
days.” He had been engaged to join a touring company 
at Barrow-in-Furness ; went thither, read the parts he 
was to “‘ double ’’—and was promptly given two weeks’ 
salary in lieu of notice ! 

‘“‘ Somewhat crushed, I returned to town, presented myself 
at an agent’s, and for my persistence was rewarded with another 
engagement. The part was that of a valetudinarian in a modern 
comedy. At the end of the first week I left with two weeks’ 
salary in lieu of notice. It was then that it dawned on me, 
not that I was useless as an actor, for that I had early realised, 
but that managers also were slowly but surely realising it too. 
I began to think of leaving the stage.” 

Thanks to the author’s readiness to laugh at himself— 
a rare quality in the reminiscent actor—the record of his 
first ‘‘ career ’’ affords much entertaining reading, and passes 
naturally into reminiscences of the later Bohemianism, of 
club life, after-dinner speaking and so on. Only in his 
penultimate chapter does Mr. Benjamin ‘‘ commence 
author”; he then passes on to tell of war-time work, and 
in the concluding chapter of the founding and flourishing 
of the Titmarsh Club. Throughout the book is marked 
by a cheerfulness on the part of the writer that makes the 
reader pass on from chapter to chapter with undiminished 
interest, gathering an abundance of good anecdotes by the 
way. 

It is, as I have said, just thirty years since Mr. Benjamin, 
as ‘‘ Lewis Melville,’’ made his first temerarious attempt 
as biographer of Thackeray, and in that period he has I 
fancy published more than as many biographical and quasi- 
biographical works, but he has done nothing better than 
this high-spirited and amusing autobiographical volume. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


The ‘“ Street of Shadows ’”’ is an absorbingly interesting 
book. The reviewer began to read it as he was dressing 
one morning; thereafter, despite the protests of an out- 
raged household, he remained, breakfastless, suspended 
as it were in mid toilet, pursuing this fascinating tale. 
It is the story of a provincial journalist appointed to the 
staff of a stunt newspaper, of his early experiences in 
Fleet Street, of his pathetic romance and marriage with a 
consumptive little Cockney courtesan. The first half of 
the book is staged in a world of shadows; twenty years 
later we find the substance in the daughter whom Knapton, 
this mediocre yet heroic man, has bred. Out of a world 
darkened by the sensationalism of Fleet Street, this young 
girl and her lover, both children of the Press, pass into the 
sunlight. The book ends with a variation of the most 
beautiful and often told story in the world, of fled Cinderella 
pursued and captured by her Prince in the parlour of a 
Hoxton lodging-house. 

In ‘“ Six Months to Live’ a doctor is warned by a 
specialist that his life can only be prolonged for a few 
months. In a fit of blind fury he tells his patients that 
their days also are numbered. The interest of Mr. Herbert’s 
novel lies in the effect of this announcement on the minds of 
these doomed men and women and the subsequent change 
in their lives. 


* “ The Street of Shadows.”’ By Athelstan Ridgway. 7s. 6d. 
By Charles Herbert. 


By Theodora 


(Melrose.)—‘‘ Six Months To Live.” 
7s. 6d. 
Benson, 


(Wells 


Gardner.)—“ Salad Days,” 
7s, 6d, 


(Cayme Press.) 


When a young woman plans a novel, of what is she to 
write—the unknown or merely the country she has seen ? 
Or is she to refrain altogether, regarding a novel by a young 
person as a dangerous exercise—“ like a dog walking on 
its hind legs, sir, not well done, but one is surprised to see 
it done at all.” The answer is: sit quietly like Miss 
Austen and watch your elders talking; then paint a Dutch 
portrait of their ways. 

Miss Benson has made up her mind on this point. In 
“Salad Days” she has honourably refused to hazard 
a guess as to what goes on beyond her own horizon. 
Consequently this book bears the hall-mark of absolute 
honesty. 

At present this honesty is perhaps a handicap to Miss 
Benson. This her first book could not be a best-seller, 
though the day may well come when my grandchildren 
will pay their taxes by selling my copy of it at Sothebys. 
Two sisters live with a fashionable widowed mother. The 
elder, aged eighteen, enters London society; the younger 
is sent to a boarding-school, described with a minuteness 
and delicate irony that has left the reviewer, hitherto a 
staunch admirer of the young of the other sex, profoundly 
shaken. After a year amid the nauseating confidences 
and giggles of this seminary for ugly ducklings so soon to 
be swans, she joins her sister in a larger world of men and 
society. Yet here again there are no fireworks. These 
Belgravia girls, hanging together like a cluster of grapes 
so pathetically, one conceives, within the reach of wicked 
man, are not easily to be caught, for most decidedly “‘ the 
ways of men they can resist.” 

Miss Benson is worth criticism, for in an age of many 
novels here is a book drawn from life and not from other 
books. She should avoid repeating long conversations 
in extenso. A conversation in real life seldom bears word 
photography ; it may be interesting but it is too spun 
out, and dependent on so many externals of expression and 
intonation that cannot be recorded on the printed page. 
Consequently accurately reported conversations are best 
left to the theatre. 

As Miss Benson’s experience of life widens, she will 
write books that bring the same vision of absolute truth to 
bear on a larger horizon. This novel, written so confessedly 
in her salad days and ranging so narrow a country, is full 
of interest. Let me offer a word of advice, as valuable as 
any offered so gratuitously in the financial columns of the 
press. Buy a copy of this book in its first edition, lock it 
away for fifty years and wait. 


ARTHUR BRYANT. 


THE PAGE EPIC.* 


The Walter Page epic grows apace: we have now four 
hundred further pages of it. Mr. Burton Hendrick was 
apparently fascinated by his labour on the career of Page 
the ambassador, and imaginatively could not live apart 
from his hero. So he turned backward and dwelt joyously 
anew with Page the pupil, the teacher, the editor and the 
publisher. He often suggests a blend of cultured Columbus 
and ardent Arthurian knight. As the first he discovered 
an America which to him was inexhaustibly rich and 
interesting ; as the second he delighted to be the servant 
and interpreter of one whom he regarded as every inch 
a “‘ blameless king,’’ while democratic in his preferences. 
The reading of the vast result demands a_ kindred 
enthusiasm, or at any rate a sympathy with hero-worship, 
and at times a certain measure of patience. 

The southern Columbia that serves as a setting for the 
boyish Page is presented with crowded but loving detail. 
There is family history in profusion, and we are expected 
to regard a good deal of it as romantic if not magical. 
Thus Grandfather Page ‘“‘ was more than an ancestor: 
he was a whole epoch in American history, the physical 
embodiment of a great and almost forgotten age.” Old 


* “ The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.” By 
Burton J. Hendrick. 21s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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buildings, relics, trees, bushes have their own glamour ; 
the earth-breath is sweet; the land is laden with the 
stuff of poetry. 

Culture ‘is served by distinctive and single-minded 
devotees, inspired by the Muses of both Greece and 
England. Page’s early steps in higher education were 
guided by Thomas Randolph Price, who loved the Greek 
masterpieces, felt that Shakespeare overtopped all his 
predecessors, and genially averred that ‘‘no man can go 
to heaven who does not use good English.” Basil Gilder- 
sleeve, under whom the young man studied later in Balti- 
more, declared ‘‘ there is no such thing as a dead language 
to a man who is alive. . . . Hellas speaks to us with a 
kindred voice and looks into our eyes with kindred eyes.” 
Indeed he maintained that the ancient Greeks were the 
most modern of the moderns, and that there was the 
closest affinity between the Greek and the American spirit. 
Page responded eagerly to the atmosphere and idealism 
of Hellas, U.S.A. In fact his biographer is able to picture 
him as a Greek of our time, carrying a classic serenity, 
clarity and curiosity into a competitive and disordered 
world. 

Some of us might regard a Greek spirit as peculiar or 
incongruous in a latter-day journalist, which Page was 
fated to become. We have not been particularly reminded 
of Hellas in editorial offices—those of journals at any rate. 
But doubtless the sanctums of magazines breathe a loftier 
and serener air. Mr. Hendrick follows the career of Page 
as editor of the Forum and afterwards the Atlantic Monthly, 
with serene admiration. He was still a Hellenic soul 
and a kingly soul. He felt he had the Nation for a field ; 
he visualised a democracy well informed on all the vital 
interests of the age. But information should be conveyed 
with charm; a magazine without charm was dead-alive. 
Incidentally he hated roll-top desks. For they contained 
pigeon-holes, and pigeon-holes were standing invitations 
to postponed decisions, providing the easiest way in which 
the brain of an editor could run to seed. And an editor 
—and his contributors—must be always alive, aflower and 
inspiring. 

Mr. Hendrick pays tribute to his high conception of 
journalistic ethics. That any contributor should use for 
personal ends the publication he edited seemed to Page 
little less than treason to his readers. ‘‘I hold a place 
in trust; it is not mine to use for my own personal ends 
nor for my friends.”” He used it for large interests, for 
ideals, for enthusiasms. Indeed as editor, with his alert, 
sensitive, zestful spirit, he justifies in large measure his 
biographer’s sense of hero-worship. He deserves a gracious 
place in the imagination of pressmen. 

The work as a whole has some of the characteristics 
of an encyclopedia; highly valuable and interesting in 
parts, but sometimes casual, sometimes unappealing. 
There are glimpses of a crowd of individualities ; there is 
concern with divers problems of politics, publishing, 
education, evolution of the Southern States, literature, 
life. But vivid revelation is infrequent. A good deal 
of the mass is simply material for biography rather than 
artistic biography itself. Mr. Hendrick has not acted up 
to the moral of the story of Page and the college professor 
who came to discuss an article on a weighty topic. Page 
agreed to it, and asked what space the writer desired. 
“IT think I can compress it into twenty thousand words,” 
was the reply. Page smiled and asked: ‘‘ Do you realise 
that the story of the creation of the world, the biggest 
thing that ever took place, was told in a single paragraph ? ”’ 
‘The academic author began to see the point. “I think 
three thousand words will do,”’ he said. But he was not 
a modern biographer. 

Mr. Hendrick, in his Page enthusiasm, apparently 
considers that the world cannot possibly have too much 
of his hero, and that his simple duty is to be exhaustive. 
Only at intervals does he permit himself to be selective and 


artistic. He has had glimpses of the better way, and on 
the whole avoided it. In practice he has forgotten 
Hellas. 


W. P. Ryan. 


WITCHCRAFT.* 


The Rev. Montague Summers has a peculiar and special 
place in contemporary letters, for he is the only literary 
man upon whom, it could be claimed, has descended the 
mantle of James Crossley—that most learned of biblio- 
philes whose vast and rare library required no less than 
sixteen days for its sale by auction in 1884-1885. For 
James Crossley also, was an authority upon medieval litera- 
ture and the Fathers, the Old Dramatists, archeology, 
the occult, and he was the erudite editor of ‘‘ Potts’s 
Discoverie of Witches in the County of Lancaster.” In 
the same way Mr. Summers is known for his fine editions, 
with learned annotations, of the Restoration Dramatists, 
and as the historian of witchcraft and vampires. 

Mr. Summers’s two recent productions have been anno- 
tated reprints of Master Matthew Hopkins’s “ Discovery 
of Witches’ (1647) and that very monument of witch- 
craft, the famous ‘‘ Malleus Maleficarum.”’ It is a biblio- 
graphical joy to possess this excellent English translation 
of the redoubtable ‘‘ Hammer” which was the result of 
that energetic campaign of witch hunting authorised by 
the Papal Bull of Pope Innocent VIII in 1484, and con- 
ducted by the two Dominican inquisitors, James Sprenger 
and Henry Kramer, who pulverised the activities of 
Sathanas in North Germany and in the dioceses of Mainz, 
Cologne, Tréves, Salzburg and Bremen, where many 
persons of both sexes had practised “ incantations, spells, 
conjurations and other accursed charms and crafts,’’ and 
“abandoned themselves to devils, incubi and succubi.”’ 
The ‘‘ Malleus Maleficarum ’’ was published originally at 
Cologne in 1489, and the last edition appears to have been 
issued as far back as 1669, at Lyons. 

Despite its age and medieval superstition and credulities, 
this great work remains one of the most remarkable records 
of the aims, methods, and practitioners of witchcraft; every 
later writer on the subject has been indebted to its curious 
details, even if he had no access to the actual book, for 
they are bases of the history of this topic in relation 
to the exorbitant outbreak of the Black Art in the fifteenth 
century. Most quaint were the inquisitors’ devices for the 
detection of witches, most painful the tests and terrible 
the punishments. But this book does not relate the subse- 
quent tortures, the trail of blood and fire, which ensued 
in Europe from the activities of Sprenger and Kramer. 
Witches were burned in hundreds at a time—at Toulouse 
four hundred women perished together; in Geneva five 
hundred were killed during the year 1515; one judge 
alone in Lorraine, Nicholaus Remigus, condemned to death 
nine hundred during fifteen years. 

Mr. Summers advances in his introduction that a drastic 
remedy was necessary to eradicate a terrible disease. 
“Witches were the bane of all social order; they injured 
not only persons but property. They were... the 
active members of a vast revolutionary body, a conspiracy 
against civilisation. Any other save the most thorough 
measures must have been unavailing.’”’ And he traces 
points of resemblance between the aims of witchcraft and 
the teachings of the Waldenses, the Vaudois, the Manichees 
and many another confraternity, and so to the Illuminati 
of the eighteenth century, and the Anarchists and Bol- 
sheviks of our own time—seeing in all a vast political 
organisation of heresy seeking to overthrow religion and 
civilisation. 

Curiously enough, in these records of the ways of witches 
in North Germany, there is not much about the supposed 
pleasure the unholy sisterhood take in the society of cats, 
who indeed in many other narratives mask the identity of 
a demon familiar. The authors relate an instance in the 
diocese of Strasburg when a woodman was attacked by 
cats, which he beat off with violence. He was later charged 
with violently beating three respected matrons of the 
town, whereby it would seem he was bewitched and that 
the women had seemed to his eyes as cats. This story is 
similar to a case alleged to have occurred in Calabria, and 
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recorded in “‘ Magica de Spectris et Apparitionibus 
Spirituum,” published at Leyden in 1656; and also tu a 
more modern example in the person of William Mont- 
gomery, of Caithness, in the year 1718. So is Scotland 
linked with the medieval legends of Germany. 


S. M. ELtis. 


TWO WORLDS.* 


Perhaps the scope of this little book, a second series of 
essays following one published under the same title a few 
months ago, could hardly be more succinctly defined than 
in those lines of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which appear 
on the fly-leaf : 

“A twofold world 

Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 
And spiritual—who separates these two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death, 
Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 

Is wrong, in short, at all points.” 


The first book, with its twofold considerations on the 
Meaning of Life and the Fullness of Life, dealt more 
especially with the World Without. The present one is 
concerned chiefly with the World Within, and is likewise 
divided into two parts, the Symphony of Life and the 
Source of Life. It is possible that to some readers the 
design of the book may prove a stumbling-block, in that 
it falls between the two generally recognised forms. It is 
neither an anthology nor an original piece of work. It is 
half and half: practically every page has its foot-note, 
giving acknowledgment to the various sources from which 
the extracts have been culled. But this need be no 
deterrent to enjoyment, for they are chosen with an 
excellent sense of fitness and are dovetailed in with the 
delicate precision of a mosaic. Moreover the catholicity 
of choice proves a wide field of reading and breadth of 
outlook. Swedenborg looms largely, as do the Brownings, 
Wordsworth and others. There is an occasional uneven- 
ness in the treatment; here and there we have been 
rather bored by a dull stringing together of platitudes, 
particularly in the early part, where the author deals with 
the first two of the physical senses, sight and hearing, and 
several times later on. But when the other three, lesser 
developed senses of taste, smell and touch, come under 
consideration, there is a much freer and more forceful appeal. 

Following the five physical senses with their spiritual 
counterparts, Miss Thompson delves into the realm of 
nature and theorises on the}lessons to be drawn on every 
hand. As with the physical senses, so it is here, and the 
author’s earnest endeavour has been to bring each, the 
physical and spiritual side of every phase, into its true 
perspective with regard to the other. It is a fragrant 
bouquet she gives us, including those alluring lines of 
Joyce Kilmer’s beginning : 

“‘T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree,” 


which appeared in these columns only a short time ago, 
and a choice poem by Molly Anderson Haley, four lines of 
which embody such a tender and simple profession of 
faith : 
“Since I have seen Thine alchemy 

Change the earth-blown bulbs to living gold 

Of daffodils, Eternity 

Has seemed a simple truth to held.” 


The following verse from the Koran: ‘ Let anyone of 
you, having a loaf, sell half, and buy with it the flowers of 
the narcissus, for as bread nourisheth the body, so do 
flowers of the narcissus nourish the soul,” is a delicate 
cloak for a truth we are sometimes in danger of over- 
looking. The whispered messages of nature, the value of 


leisure, the hunger for reality, the importance of beauty, | 


* “The World Without and the World Within.” By Theo- 
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** Brilliant, yet profound”’ 


A FATALIST AT 
WAR 


by RUDOLF BINDING, the German 
poet and novelist. ‘“‘ Notable among the 
good War books which appear from time 
to time, written by soldiers of poetic 
imagination and_sensitiveness.” — Times. 
“As a picture of men at war it is one 
of the most vivid and realistic books yet 
published.”—Daily Telegraph. “A human 
document, indeed. . . . There is much to 
be learnt from this outstanding diary ; 


let us learn it! ”’—Morning Post 
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Great Philosophical Work 


THE DECLINE OF 
THE WEST 


“Colossal in its learning, vast in its 
range, and almost superhuman in its 
intellectual control ”—Evening Standard 


Translated by C. F. Atkinson 21s. 


NEW FICTION 
THE UNFORGIVEN 


by GeneERAL KRASSNOFF, author of 
From Double Eagle to Red Flag. “A power- 
ful and terrible book.”—- Jobn O’ London's 
Weekly. “It is so nobly conceived and 
skilfully related that one would not will- 
ingly miss the experience of reading 
it.’—Daily Telegraph. “There is a tragic 
splendour about General Krassnoff’s 
work.” —Sphere 125. 6d. 


THE 
SWORD FALLS 


by ANTHONY BERTRAM, author of 
The Pool and Here We Ride. “ Mr. Bertram 
has told his story very well; the character 
of his protagonist is absolutely true to life, 
and the settings in which he is placed. . . 
are equally true. Albert Robinson’s un- 
complaining philosophy, his staunchness, 
and his so dim a spark of idealism are 
typically English.” —Times 75. Gd. 
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there is much to ponder over here. John Galsworthy has 
admirably stressed the latter: ‘“‘ Men may have a mint 
of sterling qualities, be vigorous, adventurous, brave, 
upright and self-sacrificing ; be preachers and teachers ; 
keen, cool-headed, just and industrious; but if they have 
not the love of beauty they will still be making wars. 
There has never been anything to prevent the milennium 
except the nature of the human being. There are not 
enough lovers of beauty among men. It all comes back 
to that.” 

The book is a challenge, gently but firmly conveyed, 
for a keener realisation of those latent possibilities and 
visionary powers over which materialism rides so rough- 
shod in the vortex of life to-day. 


THE MEMBER FOR POPLAR.* 


It is as Balzac said: people that have hearts are simple 
in all their ways. The large-heartedness of George Lans- 
bury explains the simplicity. Why don’t we, why can’t 
we, all live as brothers ? are the questions he puts con- 
tinually ; finding for chief answer—the evils of the capitalist 
system. (Alas, the conundrums are not so easily to be 
solved! Envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness 
have deeper roots than our Socialists perceive.) At the 
age of seventy Mr. Lansbury, looking back over his upright, 
adventurous life—with its full share of mistakes and 
disappointments—-still finds himself ‘‘ journeying to the 
promised land, not away from it,” with faith unshaken in 
the destinies of the common people and the coming and 
establishing of ‘‘ the Kingdom of Love” upon earth. 

In this autobiography—by far the best of the many life 
stories of the Labour leaders of our time—the honesty and 
goodwill of the writer are conspicuous on every page. The 
qualities known to personal friends and acquaintances, 
parliamentary colleagues and the hosts of men and women 
of all classes with whom at one time or another George 
Lansbury has been associated in revolutionary or ameliora- 
tive causes, stand out. Le style c'est l'homme méme. The 
reader must look for no clear, straightforward time-table 
of events in this record of well spent days. The crowded 
hours of administrative work on the Borough Council and 
Board of Guardians at Poplar, of attendance at the House 
of Commons as M.P. for Bow and Bromley, of stormy 
meetings and imprisonments, and—in the years before the 
War—of devoted propaganda to Votes for Women and the 
management of his own business are revealed; we pass 
and repass, from place to place, ignoring time and the 
sequence of events. It is George Lansbury telling us all 
about his life—or as much as he can remember and space 
will allow. And how good it is! East London all the 
time from the age of ten—save for a journey to Australia 
in 1884 with the idea of remaining ; an unhappy experience 
for the emigrants. East London politics in the main, and 
the passage from the Radicalism of the eighties to the 
programme of the old Social Democratic Federation. It 
was as a Socialist—before the coming of the Labour Party 
—that Lansbury twice contested Walworth in the nineties. 
William Morris came and spoke for him, but only some 
350 persons would be persuaded to vote. 

The romantic story of the Daily Herald, the ‘‘ Miracle 
of Fleet Street,” is included. Amazing that a newspaper 
could be produced and carried on under the conditions 
described ; to be handed over finally to the safe keeping 
of the Labour Party. Probably in his glance back o’er 
the travelled road nothing gives Mr. Lansbury more satis- 
faction than his work as Poor Law Guardian in Poplar ; 
and in especial for the children. He recalls justly the 
evil days when he first joined the Board and the good 
work accomplished. The visit of the Queen and Princess 
Mary to the Poplar school at Shenfield and their approval 
of expenditure—surcharged by the auditor—and com- 
plained of in the Press—are pleasing recollections. The 
book is more than an autobiography of a man of good 


* “My Life.” By George Lansbury. (Con- 


tos. 6d. net. 
stable.) 


will; it is a portfolio containing many valuable sketches 
of English political and social life in the last fifty years. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NARRATIVE 
POETRY.* 


There comes a time in the career of most writers of 
repute when, a certain standard reached and certain 
characteristics developed, the critic feels it safe to enjoy 
a critical Sabbath. ‘‘ Ah,’”’ you may hear people saying 
one to the other, “‘ there’s a new book out by So-and-so ’”’ ; 
or ‘‘ Have you read the latest Walpole ? ’’—or the latest 
Bernard Shaw, or the latest George Moore, or the latest 
Lytton Strachey, whichever the case may be. It is then 
that the reviewer takes up his pen and writes a series 
of elegant phrases in which the words ‘“‘ sheer beauty ”’ 
(or perhaps it is ‘‘ sheer brilliance’ or ‘‘ sheer tragedy ’’) 
may generally be encountered ; and I should be the last 
to blame him. The novelist has scaled his monument, the 
poet mounted his pedestal; there let them enjoy the adula- 
tion they have earned. 

The first thing that strikes the reader of Mr. Masefield’s 
‘‘ Midsummer Night ”’ is that it is useless to come to this 
book with ready-made opinions. Mr. Masefield may have 
reached that bourne of fame from which poets rarely return 
(in their lifetime at any rate); his mind has lost none of 
its longing to explore. The qualities in him which pro- 
duced novels of physical adventure and poems of spiritual 
adventure, which made him follow the course of hunter and 


_hunted, and hasten in the wake of the leaping ship, ‘“‘ the 


glad sea-shattering stallion ’’—those qualities are alive in 
him still; it is as if a wind, swelling the sails of his verse, 
drove it on, on to shores ever new and ports eternally 
romantic. Now to every work of art the appreciator 
makes his contribution ; for the beautiful thing is created 
anew every time it is seen, or heard, or read with that 
interior passion which is understanding. We must not go 
to an imaginative work expecting only to receive; we 
must, paradoxically, be responsive before the appeal. So 
it is with Mr. Masefield’s new book of poems. It is, I think, 
essential to regard ‘‘ Midsummer Night ”’ as an adventure. 
It is Mr. Masefield’s adventure ; and it must be our adven- 
ture too. Go to it with the names of Dauber and Saul 
Kane and Right Royal running in your head; go to it 
incuriously or expecting what is familiar, and the freshness 
of Mr. Masefield’s work will perhaps leave you unmoved. 
Go to it prepared to give such adventurousness, such vital 
curiosity as is in you, and you will be rewarded by an 
experience poignant and lovely. 

Mr. Masefield has retold in this collection of poems a 
number of the old Arthurian stories; sometimes he gives 
two versions of the same story, sometimes invents additions 
to the legends we know; sometimes he links together, 
sometimes separates; he gives us, in fact, a loosely con- 
nected sequence of poems which derive their unity from the 
singleness of his vision. I will not say that the independent 
life of the poetry never shrinks into dependency. I will 
not say that every line is individual, or even every poem 
from this handful of poems. But I will say that the 
reader, swept along by the narrative of the book (and 
who, after all, can tell stories in verse better than Mr. 
Masefield ?), is every now and then shocked into a keener 
consciousness by some thought, some metaphor, some 
phrase, perfectly harmonious, perfectly right. For it is a 
strange fact that, in poetry, not so much what is discordant 
or dubious makes the reader pause, as what is unchallenge- 
able. One or two whole poems seem to me to have this 
harmony and justness, as of a fine blade; for instance, 
“The Fight on the Wall’’—a magnificent piece of story- 
telling, with a lovely, quiet close; or it may be that two 
lines alone describe for us a scene so that we can never 
think of it in other terms: 


“The green-hung tower, by the sunset lighted, 
Sunset and moonrise falling the same hour ’’— 
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such the scene of Gwenivach’s avowal to Gwenivere of her 
love for Modred; it will, I think, remain with me, that 
picture of the tower at sunset, and Gwenivach striking the 
red-gold queen on the mouth. I shall, I think, remember 
too the scene of the hall within the mountain-side, and 
Arthur and his knights and ladies sitting each in a ‘“‘ golden 
stall,’’ motionless as a frozen cataract, save only for a brief 
space on Midsummer Night : 


“So, with lamenting of the ancient woe, 
They told their playings in the tragic plot, 
Until their eyes were bright: 

The red-gold beauty wept for Lancelot. 
Then the church belfries in the vale below 
Chimed the first hour of the year’s decay, 
And Arthur spoke: ‘ Our hour glides away ; 
Gone is the dim perfection of the night, 
Not yet does any trumpet bid us go. 


“But when the trumpet summons, we will rise, 
We, who are fibres of the country’s soul, 
We will take horse and come 
To purge the blot and make the broken whole ; 
And make a green abundance seem more wise, 
And build the lasting beauty left unbuilt 
Because of all the follies of our guilt. 
But now the belfry chimes us to be dumb, 
Colour is coming in the eastern skies.” 


There is indeed much here to delight the lover of poetry 
—much that is at once sensuous and significant; and 
there is above all an alertness, a sensitiveness to beauty 
peculiarly Mr. Masefield’s own. 


Ditys POWELL. 


WILLIAM THE DELIVERER.* 


In his character study of William the Conqueror, 
E. A. Freeman makes a passing reference to William of 
Orange as ‘‘ William the Deliverer.’”’ It seems to me a 
title peculiarly apt. He delivered first his own country 
and, as William the Third not only of Holland but of 
England, delivered our own. Miss Bowen deals in her 
book with his earlier life, from his birth to his twenty- 
fourth year. There can be very few men in history who 
in so short a period—he was born in November, 1650, 
and the present story ends with the taking of Bonn in 
November, 1673—would justify the writing of their history 
at such length. Yet what an amazing period it is, and 
what an astounding record! Heir of a great House, he 
spent childhood and youth in a gilded cage; fatherless 
even at birth, his very christening was the occasion of 
fierce rivalries; his boyhood and dawning manhood 
under the stern and jealous dominance of their High 
Mightinesses the States General and the Grand Pensionary, 
are one long record of repression. His opportunity came 
in the seeming ruin of his country. The frail, proud, 
sensitive ,lad emerges from comparative obscurity (like 
some younger Ogier of Danish legend) to its rescue ; roused 
by the drum-taps of invading armies, he inspires, rallies, 
coerces a people upon whose opulent and satisfied decadence 
has come sudden disaster. By the end of 1673 the Dutch 
Republic had been saved, as Miss Bowen says, “‘ only by 
the stern resolve of one youth,’”’ now “ the unconquerable 
soul of a formidable alliance against the pretensions of 
France.” 

His story is as fascinating as any novel, and only a writer 
who combines as the author does the gifts of brilliant 
historical novelist and serious historian could have done 
it full justice. In the conflict between the Prince and 
De Witt, the Orange party and the Loevensteyn party, 
are the materials of great drama from which Shakespeare, 
had he lived another century, might, I think, have built 
a tremendous play. There is one omission which might 
be remedied in a future edition; among the admirable 
portraits, none of them previously produced in a volume 
(two are included by permission of His Majesty the King), 
one looks in vain for John De Witt. There is, by the way, 

* “ William Prince of Orange: 1650-1673.” 
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HOW TO BECOME AN 
EXPERT LINGUIST 


Remarkable Success of New Pelman Method of 
Learning French, Italian, Spanish and German 


REMARKABLE success has been achieved by the famous 
Pelman Institute with its new system of teaching French, 
German, Italian and Spanish without the use of English. 

People who have failed to learn languages by any other 
method are writing to say that the new Pelman plan has enabled 
them to master all those difficulties which formerly prevented 
them from “ getting on’’ with French, Italian, German, or 
Spanish. 

Here are a few examples of the letters now being received 
daily by the Languages Department of the Pelman Institute :— 


“I have learnt move French during the last three months than 
I learnt during some four or five years’ teaching on old-fashioned 
lines at a school.” (S. 382.) 


““T have only been learning German for four months : now I 
can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G. M. 148.) 


““T have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely on the 
merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the language 
before I began your Course eight months ago.” (I. F. 121.) 


““T have recently veturned from Spain, where I have been 
doing Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish 
gained from your Course I was able to tackle within a month 
any sort of correspondence and conversation.” (S. C. 279.) 


_ Amongst the advantages of the new method are the follow- 
ing :— 

First. It is a direct method, and the direct method is now 
generally recognised as the only scientific way of learning 
languages. It enables you to learn French in French, Spanish 
in Spanish, Italian in Italian, and German in German. No 
English is employed, and consequently there is no translation. 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. 
You learn the words you require by using them, and in sucha 
way that they stay in your mind without effort. 

Third. Grammatical difficulties ave avoided. The Pelman 
method enables you to read, write, speak, and understand a 
Foreign Language without spending months studying dreary 
grammatical rules. You absorb the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. 

The new Pelman 
method of learning 
French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish is 
explained in a little 
book entitled, ‘‘ The 
Gift of Tongues.’’ 
There are four editions 
of this book, one for 
each language. 


One describes the Pelman French Course. 

Another describes the Pelman Spanish Course. 
A third describes the Pelman German Course. 
A fourth describes the Pelman Italian Course. 


You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State 
which you want, and it will be sent you by return, gratis and 
post free. Write or call to-day. 


Overseas Branches: PARIS, 35, Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW 

YORK, 71, West 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396, Flinders 

Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10, Alipore 
Road. 
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a portrait of him easily accessible in ‘‘ Holland,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations ”’ series. 
The Grand Pensionary was second only to William in 
interest until that tragic day when he and his brother were 
dragged from the Hague prison and foully murdered. 
Fortunately we have excellent pen-portraits ; here is one 
of John de Witt when twenty-five, and a lawyer at The 
Hague, at the time of William’s birth : 

“‘He . . . was then about the middle height, of a prepossess- 
ing aspect—a long, smooth face, large, dark, melancholy eyes, 
a graceful carriage, an impressive air, and a manner sometimes 
seductively vivacious and sometimes impressively reserved. 
He was skilled in tennis, in dancing, in music and in games ; he 
wrote poetry, and his religious beliefs were tempered by the 
Cartesian philosophy then becoming so fashionable among the 
intellectuals of the Hague.”’ 

The ambition of the young Prince’s father had over- 
reached itself in an attempt to 
aggrandise his House. John de 
Witt’s father had been arbitrarily 
confined by him in the Loevensteyn 
prison, and the two sons, John and 
Cornelius, and their party were 
henceforth sternly opposed to any 
accession of the House of Nassau 
to supreme power in the State. In 
her account of the long antagonism 
I do not think Miss Bowen has 
mentioned an old story that, after 
Jacob de Witt’s release, his morning 
salutation to John was always ‘‘ Do 
not forget Loevensteyn.” But it 
was Cromwell who insisted’ as a 
condition of peace after the Dutch 
War that the little grandson of 
Charles I should never be Stadt- 
holder of Holland and West Fries- 
land, or Captain-General of the 
United Provinces. He was both 
within twenty years. 

To me the most fascinating part 
of this book is the clash of tempera- 
ments and interests between the 
Grand Pensionary, ‘‘ The Wisdom 
of Holland” as they once called 
him, and his proud, taciturn, Portrait by E.0. Hoppé. 
secretly rebellious pupil who kept 
his own counsel until events ended the long, half- 
concealed antagonism. Both were great in their different 
fashions. No doubt Miss Bowen is right in her verdict 
on the brutal episode of the assassination of the De 
Witts, though William is said to have stated that it 
was a relief to him, and the rewards paid to some of the 
actors in the tragedy, like Tichelaer (who according to 
tradition came to a miserable end), certainly lack explana- 
tion. It is an old, grim story, and exact history is silent 
about much. The strongest argument against William’s 
complicity is the record of his life, and I think we may 
take that as conclusive. 

At Seneffe the great Condé said (in 1674): ‘‘ The Prince 
of Orange has acted in everything like an old captain, 
except venturing his life too like a young soldier.” It 
was a fine compliment fully earned. In these pages 
history repeats itself. We are reminded again and again 
of Motley’s graphic if perhaps not meticulously accurate 
story of the earlier struggle against Spain. One is swept 
away by Miss Bowen’s vivid picture of the desperate 
defence of the States, and the opening of the sluices and 
cutting of the dykes which once again saved Holland. 
William of Orange, ready to die in the last ditch in defence 
of his country against incredible danger from without and 
incredible apathy and neglect within, is one of the heroic 
figures of history. 

The author has made Holland her own territory, and 
I am glad to see that she hopes to complete the story of 
William III in two subsequent volumes. As she reminds 
us and as one of his enemies remarked, for thirty years 
this great, able and very noble Prince was the first personage 


Mr. Arnold Bennett. 


in Europe. No one is better qualified to write the definitive 
and standard life of William III, the ‘ Little Lord of 
Breda,’’ who became “‘ William the Deliverer,’’ and one 
of our greatest kings. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
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ACCIDENT. By Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. (Cassells). 


One of the exciting things about Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
that you never know what he will do next ; he does not run 
in a groove, or work always to the one pattern. And his 
books are not only varied in kind, but each kind has the 
charm of variety. Some have said that Accident ”’ is 
not so good as “‘ The Old Wives’ 
Tale”’ or Riceyman Steps”; 
they might as well say an easy chair 
is not so good as a grand piano— 
there is no comparing such things. 
Accident’”’ is in Mr. Bennett’s 
lighter vein; and is an excellent 
entertainment. Clearly, that is 
what the author intended it to be, 
and he has carried out his intention 
with brilliant success. The story 
occupies about three days, and 
most of it happens in a Pullman 
between London and Dover and in 
a Continental train de luxe between 
Boulogne and Genoa. From Mr. 
Alan Frith-Walter and his very 
efficient secretary, Miss Office, to 
the more idealistic young Jack 
Frith-Walter and his very charm- 
ing, rebellious, inconsistent runa- 
way wife, Pearl, and _ certain 
passengers in the trains, the 
characters are drawn with a shrewd 
insight, with little touches of 
humour, irony and pathos, and are 
wonderfully human and alive. The 
plot is of gossamer slightness ; it is 
neatly, perhaps too neatly planned, 
but is so ingenious in its simplicity 
and so deftly handled that it wears an air of matter-of- 
fact reality right through to the last when Pearl so shatters 
her husband’s obstinacy that he gives her her own way and 
she, like the delightfully illogical woman she is, refuses to 
take it. If there were no story at all its character sketches 
would make the book enjoyable, and they and the story 
together make it doubly so. 


MARY OF MARION ISLE. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This is one of the four novels which Rider Haggard left 
in manuscript when he died. It is a tale of a young couple 
stranded on a desert island, but the introductory chapters, 
with their realistic glimpses of London life, give little fore- 
taste of the ultimate development. Andrew West is an 
idealistic medical student. Heir to Lord Atterton’s estate, 
should that peer’s consumptive son die, Andrew chooses 
the hard and ill-paid career of a Whitechapel doctor. 
After a disillusioning but innocent love affair, he is trapped 
into marriage with his scheming and ambitious cousin, 
Clara Maunsell, and in due course, after the death of Lord 
Atterton and Algernon, he succeeds to the title. Then 
comes the sudden and complete change in the story. 
Through his wife’s wire-pulling Andrew is appointed to the 
Governorship of Oceania. He is wrecked on the voyage, 
but with one trusted servant, who soon dies, he reaches 
Marion Isle. Here he meets, as the sole inhabitant, a 
beautiful English girl who has lived there for twelve years 
after a similar escape from shipwreck. The life of Andrew 
and Mary on the island, and the inevitable love climax, 
is described in idyllic style, and is as charming as it is 
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improbable. Clara of course reappears at the end, but is 
conveniently drowned in a gale while Mary is trying to save 
her. The book is a curious mixture of realism and fantasy, 
of sentimentality and a shrewd criticism of life. It sadly 
lacks unity. But it is full of incidental good scenes and 
touches, and at least abounds in vigour. 


THE STUDIO CRIME. By Ianthe Jerrold. 7s. 6d. 


(Chapman 
& Hall.) 


Miss Jerrold’s three earlier novels showed such keen 
psychological insight, such an ability to analyse motives 
and emotions, one is not surprised to find she has written 
an extraordinarily good mystery story with a psychological 
foundation. It is the strange motives which drive men to 
crime, the effects of certain circumstances on certain char- 
acters, that render crime a fascinating study to all interested 
in human nature. When the conversation at Laurence 
Newtree’s studio party turns on murder, nearly everybody 
has an opinion to express, little dreaming that in the studio 
overhead a murder is actually taking place. ‘‘ We are all 
potential murderers,’’ says one of the guests, and indeed, 
when it is discovered that the strange artist on the floor 
above has been killed, it is difficult to know whom noi to 
suspect. The book is clever in construction, a mosaic of 
cause and effect, a story of very natural, often amusing 
people, plunged suddenly into a dramatic mystery, which 
is so ably unravelled that, in spite of the many clues given, 
it baffles the reader till the whole story is exposed in the 
author’s good time. There is excellent writing, as well as 
excellent character drawing, to lift the novel well above the 
average of the detective class. It has, too, an unusually 
attractive jacket. 


THE LOVER, By Naomi Royde-Smith, 5s. (Constable.) 


The action of this short story all takes place within a few 
hours, though we are given glimpses of what has gone 
before through the thoughts of the man around whom the 
plot revolves. It is a skilful piece of work, well written, 
in spite of the fact that the author occasionally makes her 
sentences very long and involved. The story opens in a 
fourth-floor flat in Piccadilly, lent to the artist-hero of the 
story by a friend who is abroad. He finds an early paint- 
ing of his own—the head of a girl—hanging on the wall of 
one of the rooms while he is dressing to go out to dinner ; 
he goes out to the dinner and on to a reception where he 
once again meets the girl, now a white-haired woman. 
What happens at this meeting is the point of the story, which 
is coloured by the man’s thoughts in between the time of 
his seeing the picture and meeting once more the woman 
he has loved. The story is unusual in that the hero and 
heroine have no names, but are referred to as he and she 
throughout. 


BRIGHT METAL. By T. S. Stribling. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


All Mr. Stribling’s writing bears the hall-mark of artistic 
competence, and his latest book is a brilliant piece of work 
presenting in illuminating detail the vast differences that 
still prevail in the States of North and South America. 
Agatha Pomeroy belongs to the North, she has lived in 
New York, a young actress, full of the eagerness and energy 
of modern thought; but when her husband brings her to 
his farm in Tennessee she finds herself in a Victorian groove, 
hedged in by conventions of a bygone era. ‘‘ Ladies .. . 
ladies . . . ladies. . . . The fact that she was a ‘lady’ 
was thrust at her so persistently and so automatically, 
that Agatha felt as if someone were winding silk about her 
and admiring its hue and texture in warm terms, but at 
the same time was binding her hand and foot so she couldn’t 
move at all.’”’ But she breaks these bonds, stirred by her 
sense of justice to rise in revolt against the corruption and 
chicanery in local politics. The book is real, with the 
reality of deep emotion and passionate action ; a complete 
picture of life with its mingling of the ludicrous and the 
tragic, the humorous and pathetic. The minor as well as 
the chief characters are drawn with subtle understanding. 


What Editors 
Want | 


By a Professional Journalist 


If you are able to view a subject in a new light, you are, 
if you can write English, a potential journalist capable of 
earning a considerable income in your spare time. 

The key-note of all newspaper contributions is novelty. 
There are comparatively few new subjects; but there are 
many variations on the same themes. Any averagely 
intelligent person is capable of striking a new note. It is 
that new note, that variation on familiar themes, that 
literary editors want—in fact, one type of “‘ magazine” 
article is nothing more than a novel point of view upon a 
familiar or topical subject. 

How often does one come across an article upon The 
Modern Girl, or variations on the subject of whether a 
woman’s place is in the home or whether she is entitled to 
follow a career! The effect of inventions upon happiness, 
the choosing of presents, the secret of being well dressed— 
these are topics of perennial interest, and any original point 
of view on them is sure of a sympathetic hearing. 

But there is another kind of article—that which deals 
with unfamiliar aspects of, or gives interesting facts about, 
a particular business, profession or experience. They are 
usually signed ‘‘ By a Lawyer,” “‘ By a Hostess,” “ By a 
Teacher,” ‘“‘ By a Gardener,” ‘‘ By a Philatelist,” etc. Itis 
quite possible for one person to be hostess, gardener, 
philatelist, and a dozen other things, so that the writer’s 
scope is not limited. If you, a commercial traveller or a 
housewife, are also a stamp collector, you can write an 
article on stamps and sign yourself ‘‘ A Philatelist.’”’ Or 
you can put yourself in another’s place, as, for example, 
“* Pity the Bus Conductor ”’ (By a Passenger). 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. But the free lance needs 
something more: he needs to know the technique of 
article writing. It is not difficult to acquire. Anybody 
who takes the trouble to do so and can learn how to treat 
subjects in an entertaining way has a wonderful chance to 
add to his income—and in a way that is not only really 
fascinating but which broadens his outlook and interests 
amazingly. 

* * * * * 


The Regent Institute offers practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have aptitude 
for literary work—if you, for instance, can write an inter- 
esting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles for 
which editors will pay big prices. Write to-day for the 
Institute’s prospectus, ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
This interesting booklet will be sent free and post free on 
application to The Regent Institute (Dept. 93Y), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. It contains much 
striking information and describes the Regent method of 
postal tuition, which has enabled hundreds of men and 
women to earn while learning. 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed 
envelope ($d. stamp), or write a simple request 
for the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93y) 


Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
Please send me, free of charge, and without any 

obligation on my part : 

(a) A copy of your interesting Booklet, ‘‘ How 
to Succeed as a Writer,” describing your postal 
Courses and giving full details of the openings for 
new writers, together with evidence of substantial 
earnings by students in spare time. 

(6) Particulars of the moderate fee and the con- 
venient terms of payment. 


Address 
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In outline it bears some similarity to “‘ Main Street,’’ and 
is as masterly a study of social evolution in the backward 
parts of America. 


MARIETTE’S LOVERS. By G. B. Burgin, 7s, 6d. 


(Hutchin- 
son.) 


Here is another Four Corners novel told with the light- 
heartedness and charming freshness that never deserts 
Mr. Burgin, however}many novels he may write. There is 


a gay optimism 
about stories, 
and a belief in 


human nature plea- 
sant to come across 
in these days. 
Mariette Delorme, 
daughter of the 
Sheriff of Four Cor- 
ners, is one of the 
most lovable hero- 
ines he has given us, 
and we are not sur- 
prised she has more 
lovers than she 
knows what to do 
with. Blending 
humour, pathos and 
excitement, Mr. 
Burgin tells us of young Armithwayte, whose desire to be a 
clergyman makes him run from Mariette’s fascinations. Of 
Judge Lafontaine, who comes to}Four Corners to escape his 
debt. And of the plucky Colquhoun, who accepts the ups 
and downs of life with a dauntless spirit, and deserves to be 
accepted himself—asin theend heis. ‘‘ Mariette’s Lovers ” 
is quite one of the best books its author has written. 


Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


Portrait by 


THE INHERITANCE, 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


By F. E. Mills Young. 7s. 6d, 


A rather grim parable this upon the ancient platitude 
which lays it down that money is the root of all evil. There 
is an unpleasant old City financier and a daughter whom 
he adores but bullies, a rather objectionable young man 
whom the daughter marries to the intense exasperation 
of her father, a rather nice young man whose lifelong 
devotion to the heroine avails him nothing in the end, and a 
colossal inheritance which is withheld from the expectant 
beneficiaries till nearly the end of the story—time enough 
anyway to wreck the lives and happiness of all the 
characters concerned. It all makes rather depressing 
reading, but Miss Young has a sure touch in characterisa- 
tion, develops her plot adroitly, and holds her reader’s 
interest skilfully to the end. 


THE YOUNG ELIZABETH. By Winifred Boggs. 


7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


Romantic, silly, vain, pert, selfish, ignorant—Elizabeth 
Darcy is all these and more, yet so convincingly has the 
author conveyed the vitality and high spirits and good 
humour of the minx that the reader (like Elizabeth’s 
youthful guardian Stephen) must ultimately succumb to 
Elizabeth’s charm. At the age of four Elizabeth becomes 
known as “ runaway Elizabeth,’’ and she does her best 
to live up to her name by running away from everything 
and everyone she dislikes. Of course she begins by dislik- 
ing Stephen (wards always begin by disliking guardians 
of their own age), and the sparring matches between these 
two “‘ haters’? make a joyous framework for a first-class 
comedy. Elizabeth’s peculiar qualities land her in all sorts 
of queer situations—the queerest of all being that of com- 
panion to an aged vampire woman who keeps herself 
young by feeding on the vitality of young girls. Moet 
Grange, where this sinister old woman lives, is thrillingly 
portrayed as a place of tragic memories, and the chapters 
devoted to Elizabeth’s uncanny experiences in this haunted 
spot are among the best in a brisk and thoroughly enjoyable 
story. 


BETTY. By Faith Baldwin. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


Here we find Miss Baldwin in unusually sentimental 
mood. “ Betty” is a love story, pure and simple. 
American, yet universal, and to be found in all civilised 
lands, is the heroine who longs to marry a poor and charm- 
ing man, though admired by one who can give her every 
comfort. ‘‘ We could manage, Bob. If I go on working,” 
says the typist with the exquisite little face. ‘‘ Yes, that 
is what mother said, but I hate like thunder to think of 
it. ...’’ ‘“‘ There is no reason in the world why we should 
not move... here. In the big spare room. Mother 
would let us have it. I would keep on running the house.” 
All goes wrong with this practical plan, for Betty’s married 
sister has an invalid husband who is ordered off to a sana- 
torium, and every penny is wanted. The story is human, 
pathetic, and to most feminine minds will be absorbing. 
The love stories of other girls are woven in. All the way 
through Love is the guiding star; real love that scorns 
self and luxuries. Purely a woman’s novel. 


H T OF THE MOON, By Francis D. Grierson, 


7s. 6d. 
Alston Rivers.) 


If there is life on the other planets, what is it like ? 
How has it evolved, and how does their civilisation compare 
with our own? These fascinating topics have occupied 
many authors and many also who have refrained from 
rushing into print. Now comes Mr. Grierson with a 
pleasant romance of a learned scientist who is kidnapped 
by a Moon-dweller and transported thither by means of 
a cylindrical glass chamber and a mysterious substance 
called Selenos. He finds a race somewhat like our own 
living in the Moon and supplied with air, food, water and 
sunlight under the control of the Supreme Seven. These 
seven wise men control absolutely the loves and lives of 
their subjects, and on the whole Mr. Grierson’s imaginary 
picture of life on another planet leaves us less querulous 
about conditions on Mother Earth. ‘‘ Heart of the Moon ”’ 
is more in the nature of a dream fantasy than a scientific 
romance, and the reader should come to it for entertain- 
ment and not for the exercise of his critical faculties. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


HOPPLA! A Play by Ernst Toller. 
Ould. 6s. (Benn.) 

The fact that Hermon Ould’s English version of Ernst 
Toller’s play is being produced during February by the 
two most advanced theatres in England, the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre and the Gate Salon, indicates its nature 
better than many words could do. Abroad, especially in 
the Central European and Scandinavian countries, it has 
had a big success; but the orthodox-minded managements 
of the ordinary English theatres have so far fought shy of 
its advanced technique, and even more perhaps of the fact 
that it has ideas. Its ideas are devastatingly pessimistic, 
with that acid quality which we associate with Toller’s 
work. Its prologue deals with the Berlin Revolution of 
1919, and shows a group of condemned revolutionaries 
waiting execution. They are suddenly reprieved; and 
Karl Thomas, the protagonist of the play, becomes crazed at 
the relief of tension and is removed to the asylum. The 
action of the play shows us the world of eight years later 
through the eyes of Thomas released, through scene after 
scene of conflict with the Bedlamite post-war world, until 
he is taken back to his prison. Those scenes are each a 
challenge to contemporary society : idealism compromising 
with corruption; opportunism in the saddle; the mad- 
ness of economics, the madness of sex, the madness of 
gaiety ; the whole madness of the world unredeemed by 
war and revolution. ‘“‘Hoppla!” is a play for people 
with courage to think, and even though we hardly dare 
agree with the pessimism of its viewpoint, its vitality and 
power give stimulation. Hermon Ould has performed a 
difficult task in making this English version, and has kept 


English version by Hermon 
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that duality of poetry and reality which is essentially 
Toller’s method. The Expressionism of the earlier Toller 
plays influences the realism of this; but save for that 
degree of universality and symbolism which goes to the 
making of all fine literature, “‘ Hoppla!”’ is realism. 


THE PEOPLE’S ALBUM jOF ;LONDON STATUES. By Osbert 
Sitwell and Nina Hamnett. tos. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

The statues of London (so familiar to most of us as 
street furniture that we seldom pause to examine them as 
works of art, or even to discover whom they represent) 
have offered Mr. Sitwell excellent scope for satire. As for 
Miss Hamnett’s drawings, they are as intriguingly delight- 
ful in their own way as anything could be. She presents 
us with sketches of thirty-two London statues, realistic 
enough to be easily recognisable, yet imbued with almost 
lifelike vigour and with here and there a touch of caricature 
imparted. To each of the pictures Mr. Sitwell supplies a 
commentary, ranging from a brief note, as in the case of 
Richard Cobden, to some pages when he deals with Prince 
Albert, whom he praises as having been “‘the most art- 
loving prince ever connected with England since the reign 
of Henry VIII.’’ Sometimes Mr. Sitwell is purely ir- 
reverent, as when confronted with some of the politicians 
and military leaders whose statues fill London to the 
exclusion of those of poets and artists. At other times 
he is merely flippant, as when the contemplation of Robert 
Stephenson in Euston Square moves him to digress on 
railway Bath buns and sandwiches; or when, writing of 
the Leicester Square statue, he says that ‘‘ William Shake- 
speare, or Shakespeer, was an Elizabethan poet and 
dramatist, whose plays are still occasionally performed in 
the poorer parts of London. Miss Clemence Dane has 
recently immortalised his name by making it the title of 
a play of her own.” But Mr. Sitwell does not by any 
means confine himself to such pleasant fooling. There is 
sound sense as well as excellent nonsense in his book, and 
much good art criticism. With their blend of historical 
information with humour and irony, the long introductory 
chapters, dealing with statues in general and the growth 
of the statuary art in London in particular, are excep- 
tionally charming. In discussing the future, Mr. Sitwell 
is in his best burlesque mood. 


ONLY A LITTLE COCKBOAT. 
(Roberts.) 

Readers who believe, with Stevenson, that ‘‘ after a 
good woman and a good book and tobacco there is nothing 
so good as a good river,’’ will find this tastefully produced 
volume very much to their taste. It describes a holiday 
which Mr. Cubbon (the ‘“‘ Skipper’’) and his wife (the 
“Cox ’”’) undertook recently in a tiny motor-boat, which 
was their coach by day and their couch by night. Fora 
month in the peaceful fall of the year, from the Harvest 
to the Hunters’ Moon, they cruised in the Bluebird from 
the Dee at Chester to the Severn and Upper Avon, by way 
of the canals between these rivers. The “‘ voyage’’ was 
not unattended with thrills. The midnight ‘“ bore” on 
the lower Dee proved disconcertingly exciting, while the 
little craft was nearly shipwrecked one early morning on 
the Severn. But for the most part the narrative of this 
leisurely progress through six of the most beautiful and 
historic English counties is characterised by quiet charm of 
description, humour and reflection, and by intimate 
glimpses of life among the canal bargees, with whom, thanks 
to the ‘‘ cheap cigars ’’ and sweets which their boat carried 
as a main portion of its cargo, the author and his wife 
established the most friendly relationships. Many beautiful 
photographs adorn the book. 


By T. W. Cubbon. 6s. 


THE SEAS. 
(Warne.) 

A most interesting book this containing, it is claimed, 
much information that has never appeared before, even 
in advanced textbooks. It deals not merely with the seas, 
sea water, ocean seasons and oceanographical research, but 
also with the natural history of the sea from the shore to 


By F. S. Russell and C. M. Yonge. 12s. 6d. 


offers you rapid relief 
from even the most 
treacherous Cold 


“Vapex” has one plan of campaign—the ex- 
termination of bacteria colonies throughout 
the whole of the respiratory system. It does 
this work quickly and effectively. The germ- 
destroying vapours surge through the passages 
of nose, throat, and lungs whenever “ Vapex” 
is inhaled from the handkerchief. Catarrh, 
colds and influenza lose their terrors when 
“Vapex” is put on guard. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- per bottle. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., Bardsley Vale, Lance. 
V. 43 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


(THE LATEST) 13th EDITION NEW FORM 
at a Remarkable Reduction 


Some sets of the Thirteenth Edition, New form, complete 
in 32 vols. bound in 16 double vols., in green cloth. 
Published at {23 2s. 6d. Offered in brand-new condition 
for £15 carriage paid in Great Britain. 

Deferred Payments arranged. Quote offer 40. 
FOYLE’S NEW YEAR CATALOGUE of Books for Book- 
men, Association Books, Children’s Books, Autograph 
Letters, Coloured Prints and other items of interest to 
Booklovers will be sent (gratis) on request. Ask for 
Catalogue of Dept. 18. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Gerrard 9310). 


PUBLISHED— FEBRUARY 12th, 1929 


A BRILLIANT “PEPYS” NOVEL 
By EMMA BEATRICE BRUNNER 


“MY WIFE, POOR WRETCH” 


A sparkling story, shot with delicate satire and engaging 

charm. Elizabeth, Samuel Pepys’s ‘‘ poor wretch,’’ proves 

herself to be a woman of lively resource and fascination. 
Cloth Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


BESANT & CO., LTD. 


21, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
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the “‘ deeps,’’ as well as with fishery and fishery research. 
Splendidly illustrated it is written—and very successfully 
-written—to appeal equally to the student and the general 
reader. Its authors (both acknowledged authorities) are 
to be congratulated on a fascinating production, and the 
publishers on offering to the public such great value for 
the money. 


MY LIVELY LIFE. By Jack Jones, M.P. 5s. (John Long.) 


His real name is John Joseph Jones, but it is always 
“ Jack ’’ Jones to political colleagues and personal friends ; 
to constituents in West Ham and newspaper reporters. 
The familiar style is not resented. But then resentment— 
except at the hardships of the poor and the injustice of 
social and economic conditions—is not a marked ingredient 
in the character of the M.P. for Silvertown. He has his 
aversions, of course, but in the main the story of his “ lively 
life’ is more concerned with friendliness and good will, 
and with the humour and queerness of things, than with 
the exposure of enemies. There is high praise for the 
education received in the school of the Christian Brothers 
in County Tipperary—“ as a little chap, desperately poor, 
they took me in and, with a kindliness that made up to 
me in some degree for the father I had lost, they set about 
giving me the rudiments of an education ’’—and com- 
parison with the methods in our Council Schools is all in 
favour of the Christian Brothers. At the age of eleven 
Mr. Jones was working for a Welsh draper in Liverpool ; 
he stuck it for three years, by that time his wages for a 
twelve-hour day were five shillings a week. At fifteen he 
was a member of the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ 
Union; a few years later came the removal to West 
Ham, then post of organiser in the Union, municipal 
politics, mayor of West Ham, and in 1918 Member of 
Pathament. Jack Jones is now only fifty-five, and to the 
question why he has not achieved prominence in a Labour 
Government these reminiscences give an answer. The 
spirit of levity prompts him too often to poke fun at 
grave and pompous elders. He lacks reverence, even for 
Mussolini, who in old days belonged to the Socialist Inter- 
national and proposed general strikes. Nor does he fancy 
himself in court dress. The “lively life’’ is punctuated 
with plenty of good stories. 


BULLS, BLUNDERS AND HOWLERS. By Walter Jerrold. 
6s. (Brentanos.) 

There are “‘ upwards of thirteen hundred ”’ blunders in 
this collection ; and, as Mr. Jerrold points out, other people’s 
blunders rarely fail to be amusing. Examples of Irish bulls 
and of schoolchildren’s howlers are included among legal, 
medical and clerical blunders; literary, artistic and 
scientific, historical and geographical. Mr. Jerrold has 
gone to almost every source to make his collection as com- 
plete as possible, and has included one or two hoaxes which 
he argues may be classified as blunders. His interesting 
fore-note is not the least entertaining part of the book, and 
one is conscious of the influence of his genial spirit from the 
first page to the last. 


BUILDERS AND PIONEERS OF AUSTRALIA. 
Jose. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Mr. Jose, who is an honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Australian Historical Society and one of the chief contri- 
butors to the Australian Official War Histories, here sets 
himself to tell Old World readers something of the achieve- 
ments and characters of men like Macquarie, Wentworth, 
Parkes, and Deakin, whose work in primitive and difficult 
times has been recorded on Australia’s maps and in her 
archives, but is all too little known elsewhere. In a more 
responsible vein than that of the late Samuel Smiles, but 
with just as frank a talent for hero-worship, Mr. Jose 
shows how Lachlan Macquarie, the soldier with Indian 
service to his credit, played the far-sighted and enlightened 
governor and was the real founder of a great colony; how 
Wentworth, the aristocrat of the Whig school, championed 
its rights against the doctrinaires at home; how Parkes, 


By Arthur 


the self-made settler, trained in the school of privation, got 
the quarrelsome elements to fuse themselves into one for 
the common good ; and how Deakin, the modern journalist, 
welded the six discordant colonies into a Commonwealth. 
This is no slight undertaking for a popular historian working 
within the modest confines of a couple of hundred pages, 
but Mr. Jose accomplishes what he sets out to do, We 
could wish that all the other Dominions had an historian just 
as earnest and as human as he shows himself to be. 


Books of the Month. 


From December I5th to January I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


No matter which country is envisaged through the eyes 
of Jan and Cora Gordon, the reader is sure of an original 
and altogether refreshing viewpoint. The latest adventure 
of this indefatigable pair, ON WANDERING WHEELS 
(12s. 6d.; Bodley Head), was a trip in ‘“‘ The Respectable 
Ruin,’”’ a ‘‘ brave collection of squeaks, rattles, rumbles 
and clatters ’’ from Maine to Georgia. And what a different 
America from that of Sinclair Lewis and Mencken is pre- 
sented, where the real spirit of romance is allzwed a generous 
holding, and the simple life is cultivated to a fine art. 
Initiation into a Ku-Klux-Klan gathering, varieties of 
weather (even in America) which confined their view of 
the White Mountains to the ‘‘ agitated oscillation of our 


_wind-shield wiper,’’ camps and campers, affording endless 


scope for their piquant little sketches, meals of the hot- 
dog variety, not to mention the endless dilernmas caused 
by the refractory ‘“‘ Ruin.’’ These and the illimitable 
contacts with a very cosmopolitan people, related in the 
sparkling, racy manner for which these authors are justly 
renowned, give a remarkably intimate picture, and provide 
a most refreshing diversion. 


Poor nervous, henpecked Mr. Stiffson is a typical Herbert 
Jenkins character. In THE STIFFSONS (7s. 6d.; Herbert 
Jenkins) the reader’s sympathies are torn by the spectacle of 
Stiffson being drawn into the disconcerting machinations of 
a filming company. His wife’s wrath when, to his horror, 
the picture is produced is only exceeded by the volubility 
of his mother-in-law. This in turn appears almost tame 
when ‘compared with the torrent ‘of vituperation that 
issues from the aunt and guardian of his typist, who has 
been sadly maligned by Mrs. Stiffson out of jealousy. 
This steady accumulation of farcical situations reaches a 
climax with the advent and subsequent dismissal of “ old 
Israel’”’ the parrot. Other stories follow and make a very 
vivid and mirth-provoking book. 


Two charming little gift-books of very differing 
appeal come from the Medici Society. The first carries its 
pleasing message to garden-lovers, in the shape of an 
anthology, A CHAPLET OF FLOWERS (2s. 6d.), com- 
piled by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Beginning so appro- 
priately with rosemary, the New Year symbol of olden 
days and pledge of friendship, and following on to violets 
and roses, extracting from each a delicious fragrance, their 
sources ranging through the centuries. The second book 
is for the little people, SOLDIER BOY, by Félicité Lefévre, 
and tells of Tommy’s adventures when he became a bugler. 
It is a sprightly tale and gaily bedecked with the most 
entertaining pictures by Tony Sarg. 

Having long been out of print, John Roby’s TRADI- 
TIONS OF LANCASHIRE (7s. 6d.; Warne), which was 
first published just a hundred years ago, has now been 
reissued, together with the twelve collotype reproductions 
of the original engravings by Edward Finden, from drawings 
by George Pickering. The latter, no less than the former, 
with its rich store of old-time customs and institutions, 
as well as legendary lore, will make a much wider appeal 
than the title might indicate, carrying, as they both do, 
real charm and dignity, hand in hand with a valuable 
reflection of bygone days. 
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There is no slackening of interest in PRETTY SINISTER, 
by Francis Beeding (7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton). A 
cryptic message, hastily scribbled on a packet of ‘‘ Three 
Castles ’’ cigarettes in a tobacconist’s shop in Geneva, 
pointed the way to Sham Castle, Yorkshire. Thither 
the several groups interested in the abduction of Irma 
Brezhoff and the appropriation of her wealth, congregate, 
and the pace is fast and furious. Mr. Beeding knows well 
how to keep up a high pitch of suspense and thrilling 
alertness. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CassELLS.—Assessments and Anticipations. William Ralph 
Inge. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & Hatt.—The Complete Works of Walter 
Savage Landor. Vol. IX. 30s. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—A Visit.to Nansen. J. H. 
Whitehouse.—Adventure. Sir E. H. Shackleton. 2s. 6d. 

FOWLER WRrIGHT.—The Immortal Nine. J. M. Stuart- 
Young. 5s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


GEOFFREY BLEs.—The Porro Palaver, Adam Broome. 

CassELLS.—The Sea Panther. Raymond McFarland.— 
Pleasure Pets. F. E. Baily.—The Rogue’s Moon. 
Robert W. Chambers. 

CuapMan & Hati.—Three Ways. Gabriel Wade.— 
Eleven. W. W. Masters.—Polished Corners. Andrue 
Berding. 

CoLiins.—Said the Spider. Mary Marlowe.—The Seven 
Dials Mystery. Agatha Christie. 

Dent.—The Rebel Generation. Jo van Ammers-Kiiller. 

DraneE.—Land of the Free. Will Slater. 

DuckwortH.—If the Tree Is Saved. Barbara Cartland. 

HEINEMANN.—Ultima Thule. Henry Handel Richardson. 

Hopper & StrouGuton.—Jennerton & Co. Ltd. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 3s. 6d.—Tiger Claws. Frank L. Packard. 
—The Guarded Halo. Margaret Pedler.—Sentinel of 
the Desert. Jackson Gregory. 

Hurst & Brackett.—The Sjambok. Jane England.— 
Young Mortality. James Dickie—Golden Rod. 
H. M. E. Clamp.—Luxury Unlimited. Arthur Applin. 

Hutcuinson.—Don Careless. Rex Beach.—Where the 
Loon Calls. Harry Sinclair Drago.—This Love 
Business. John Fearn.—In Chains. Joseph Delmont. 
—One More River. Laurence Kirk.—Fraser Butts In. 
Hugh Clevely.—The Twisted Grin. Arthur Salcroft.— 
Lady Take Care. I. B. Kershaw.—The Fatal Record. 
Christopher B. Booth.—Squatter’s Treasure. Emart 
Kinsburn.—The Young Milliner. Aelfrida Tillyard.— 
The Man Behind the Curtain. Douglas Walshe.— 
Phantom Fingers. Lyon Mearson.—And All That 
Beauty. Roy Bridges.—Criminal Square. Harrington 
Hastings.—Blind Vision. Michael Maurice.—White 
Witches. M. Forrest. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Cobweb Castle. J. S. Fletcher.— 
The Cancelled Score Mystery. Gret Lane. 

Knopr.—The Golden Plough. Oswald Harland. 

Joun Lane.—From Dusk Till Dawn. William Garrett. 

WERNER LauriE.—Boston. Upton Sinclair. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—The Mistress Mariner. Frank Stafford.— 
Beyond the Breakers. Monte Holcroft——Max Flam- 
bard. John Dalley.—The Dreadful Night. Ben Ames 
Williams.—Parade. Harding Forrester.—The Conti- 
nental Courier. Marjorie Terry. 

MELROSE.—The Crystal Rabbit. Margaret Legge.—Pride 
of Race. Jean Barr. 

METHUEN.—There’s No End To It. Negley Farson.— 
At the South Gate. Grace S. Richmond. 

Ceci, PaLtMER.—Lady Isobel’s Indiscretion. John Halve- 
wood. 

STANLEY PauLt.—Miss Gosshawk of Gosshawk. E. Everett- 
Green.—Fishke the Lame. Mendele Mocher Seforim. 
—To What Purpose. George Cusack and Frank 
Fleetwood.—Trust To Boyd. Frank Hamel. 

PRATHER (Brussels).—The Nobler Love. Briggs Davenport. 
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JACKSON 


great panoramic novel 


SENTINEL 
THE DESERT 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
7/6 net 


THE WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


A JOURNAL that appeals to all writers— both to the established author 

and to the beginner. Instructive and helpful articles, illustrated 
interviews with leading novelists, symposiums by famous authors, a series 
on to Write Short Cash Prizes. 
Contributions invited and paid for. onthly, 2 annum, 
Specimen free. Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 29, Hill, 
London. 


YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS : For speed, accuracy and 

really good work send your MSS. to be typed (1/- per 

1,000 words, carbon copy 3d. per 1,000) to Mrs. HANDS, 
Bishop's Cleeve, Cheltenham, Glos. 


GENTLEWOMAN (25) as Secretary. 

Literary Interests, Experience, 
References, French, Drive Car.—Write: 
M.C., 61, Oxford Terrace, W.2. 


YRICS, Songs and Musical Compositions of 

every description considered for publication. 

Send for terms, Dept. 2012, PETER DEREK, Ltd., 
83, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. carefully typed and promptly 

dispatched. 1/- per 1,000 words, carbon 

copies 3d. per 1,000 words——D. ALLBEURY, 
26, Aldebert Terrace, S.W.8. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

carefully typewritten. 1/+ per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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SELwyn & BLount.—The Green Ghost. 
Out of Evil. 
Scott Leader. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Who Killed Coralie ? The Areslys. 

STOCKWELL.—Elizabeth of Huff. Nellie Caryer. 6s. 

Henry WALKER.—The Polite Paupers. Catherine Cotton. 
3s. 6d.—Missing From Monte Carlo. Barbara Malim. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 

PENN PUBLISHING Co. (Philadelphia).—Old Swedish Fairy 
Tales. Anna Wahlenberg. Translated from the Danish 
of Frede Thomsen by Antoinette De Coursey Patter- 
son. $3.00. 

FowLer WriGut.—The Inferno. From the Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri. Translated by S. Fowler Wright. 
Tos. 6d. 


Stuart Martin.— 
Richard Fisher.—The Conscious Wife. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—Triumphs of Detection. George Dilnot. 


16s. 
ConsTABLE.—Sir Edmund Hornby. With Introduction by 
D. L. Murray. 18s. 


DeEent.—When Fur Was King. Henry John Moberly and 
William Bleasdell Cameron. 0s. 6d.—Napoleon. 
Dmitri S. Merezhkovsky. 7s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Because I’ve Not Been There Before. 
Oswald Lewis. 21s. 

HEINEMANN.—The Life of Honoré De Balzac. René 
Benjamin. 10s. 6d.—Bush Whacking and Other Tales 
from Malaya. Sir Hugh Clifford. tos. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Memoirs of Napoleon I. F.M. Kircheisen. 
21s. 

Knopr.—Granada. E. Allison Peers. 6s. 

MaAcMILLAN.—The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III. 2 vols. L. B. Namier. 30s. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Life and Letters of 
George Darley: Poet and Critic. Claude Colleer 
Abbott. 16s.—Golden Deeds of India. L. and 
H. G. D. Turnbull. 1s. 6d. 

Watkins.—The Real H. P. Blavatsky. William Kingsland. 


16s. 
Wricut (Olney).—Life of William Blake. Thomas Wright. 
2 vols. {£2 12s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—An English Prose Treasury. Compiled 
by Harold Herd. 3s. 6d. 

BookMAN’s JoURNAL.—A Bibliography of the Writings of 

Sir James Matthew Barrie, Bart., O.M. Herbert 
Garland. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Some Notable Surveyors 
and Map-Makers of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries and Their Work. Sir Herbert 
George Fordham. 6s. 

CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SociEty.—The People’s Year 
Book, 1929. 35. 

Fou.is.—The Romance of the Piano. Eric Blom. 

GEORGE NEwNES.—Scottish Treasure Trove. Edited by 
George Blake. 2s.—The Trial of Jesus Christ. The 
Right Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. 2s. 

Parsons (Hastings).—Memoirs of a Mayor of Hastings, 
1926-7, by T. S. Dymond. 6s. 

SIMPKIN MarsHALL.—The Industrial North. Talbot Baines. 
5s. 

STocKWELL.—An Introduction to Elizabethan Literature. 
Arnold Kershaw.—An Apostle of Healing. Hector 
Waylen. 2s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF LonpoN PreEss.—The Columbus Regional 
Geographies. Leonard Brooks and Robert Finch. 
Book Three. 2s. 3d. 


PuBLisHING Company (St. Paul, Minnesota).—A 


Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems. John Henry 
Wigmore. $25.00. 3 vols. 
Winsor’ & Newton.—English Architecture. Martin S. 


Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. 2s. 6d. 
FowLerR WRIGHT.—Police and Public. 
2s. 


S. Fowler Wright. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Bate, Sons & DaniEetsson.—Zeus, or The Tragedy. 
William Coghlan Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN.—Atonement. Edward Thompson. 3s. 6d. 
POETRY 
BLACKWELL.—Odes and Lyrics. William R. Rutland. 


3s. 6d. 
Bumpus.—The Cuckoo Clock. A. J. Young. 
CAYME PREss.—Rosetta, 
Buhrer. 5s. 
CHAPMAN & Hati_.—The Desterrado. Joseph Furtado. 6s. 
DARIEN PREss (Edinburgh).—Our Tounis College. Antho- 
logy. 3s. 6d.—Sylvan Solitude. Hugh Mackay. 
DuckwortH.—Ignotus. Evarts S. Scudder. 6s. 
KEGAN PauUL.—Strangers and Pilgrims. Rev. E. E. Brad- 
ford, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Knopr.—Poetry of the Orient. Edited by Eunice Tietjens. 
21s. 


2s. 6d. 


and Other Poems. Albert 


. Lanuam (St. Ives).—In the Cloisters. Greville E. Matheson. 


Is. 

LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT.—Verses for Various 
Occasions. Hubert Phillips. 6d. 

OxFOoRD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—This Unchanging Mask. 
Francis Claiborne Mason. 6s. 6d. 

Puitip (Liverpool).—Rhymes of Old Liverpool. 
B. Saxton. 2s. 

SmMPKIN MARSHALL.—A Soldier Looks at Beauty. Hugh 
P. F. McIntosh, M.C. 3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Life’s Spray and Foam. Laura A. Wern- 
ham. 2s. 6d. 

FowLer WriGHt.—Contemporary Lancashire Poetry. 
Edited by S. Fowler Wright. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


SIMPKIN MARSHALL.—In Christ’s Heaven. 
2s. 


Eveline 


Dennis Stoll, 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CoNsSTABLE.—Human Nature in Politics. Graham Wallas. 


3s. 6d.—The Ghosts of Piccadilly. G. S. Street. 
3s. 6d.—Life of Charlotte Charke. 3s. 6d. 
Dent.—King’s Treasuries of Literature. 5 vols. Edited 


by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 1s. 4d. each.—Duchy 
Edition of Romances of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch : 
Poison Island—Lady Good-For-Nothing. Vols. 23 
and 24. 3s. 6d. each. 
HEINEMANN.—The Black Moth. Georgette Heyer. 3s. 6d. 
—The Great Roxhythe. Georgette Heyer. 3s. 6d. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PReEss.—Short Stories of the South 
Seas. Chosen by E. C. Parnwell.—Selected Austrian 
Short Stories. Translated by Marie Busch.—Sir 
Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. Anthony Trollope. 
2s. each. 

SCHOLARTIS PrEss.—A Sentimental Journey. Edited by 
Herbert Read. 7s. 6d. 


The CONTROVERSIALIST 


has been founded as a platform from which the clashin 
doctrines and views on all the burning questions of 
—S8OCIOLOGY, 


ETHICS, POLITICS 


SCIENCE versus RELIGION— 
The CONTROV ERSIALIST be goo & to you by competent and ardent promoters 
get ‘at THE TRUTH in =the questions 
Price 1/. No. 1 out on Friday, February Ist. Price 1/- 
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READY THIS MONTH 


Lord Haldane’s 
Autobiography 


RICHARD BURDON HALDANE 


(LORD HALDANE OF CLOAN) 


Illustrated with Photographs in Gravure, 30/- net 


ORD HALDANE completed this Autobiography before his death. It is 

a singularly detached and luminous history of a long and vigorous life, 

revealing a man whose variety of intellectual and social interests will 

come as a surprise to the general reader. With a humour that is only enhanced 

by his candid, analytical style, he discloses his thoughts and experiences from 

his ardent youth, through his laborious maturity, to the contemplative happiness 
of old age. 


The story begins with the awakening of young Haldane’s mind to the riches 
of philosophy and religion, and presents his early years at the Bar, with his 
immense zest for the law, and the dramatic strokes of luck which his industry 
enabled him to turn to account. It shows how his ambition to further public 
causes led him to give up the certainties of professional success, and describes 
for the first time the delicate political bargaining by which he and Sir Edward 
Grey, linked by a personal understanding, were secured at the last moment 
as members of the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet of 1906. 


Lord Haldane gives his own account of his reforms at the War Office and 
of the difficulties under which they were accomplished. Dispassionately and 
with great restraint he records and comments upon the uninformed ingratitude 
of a nation in 1914: a nation’s ingratitude for which one man—the one whose 
opinion counted most of all—made more than honourable amends on Armistice 
Night. 

In later chapters Lord Haldane states the considerations of public policy, 
especially in regard to education, which induced him to throw in his lot with 
the Labour Party, and his letter to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is reproduced in full. 
For the first time is told the history of the first Labour Cabinet from the inside ; 
and the analysis of its strength and weakness, the causes of its achievement and 
its defeat, are accompanied by a most interesting and important estimate of the 
first Labour Prime Minister of Great Britain. 


In spite of his enormous industry and his philosophic aloofness of mind, 

Lord Haldane was a man of warm affections and varied friendships. In this 
book he tells, in a passage of singular beauty, the story of his life’s romance— 
five weeks’ perfect happiness and then a broken engagement. He knew all 

~ the great men of his time—men as different as Bismarck, Morley, Asquith, 
Balfour, Meredith, Parnell, Rosebery. He was among the “ Souls,” but not 
of them. King Edward enjoyed his company, and he the King’s. And his 
debt to one almost lifelong friend in particular is here revealed for the first time. 


Throughout the narrative the account of his spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment is woven with the threads of a successful lawyer’s and a working politician’s 
life ; and the concluding chapter sketches the growth of the philosophic and 
religious principles on which this practical idealist consistently moulded thought 
and action. 
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